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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NHE Imperial Press seceilihiat. which has been in session 
during the whole week, has proved a most unqualified 
success, and we can say without suspicion of exaggeration 
that the thanks of the Empire as a whole are due to those 
who have spent so much time and trouble on its organisation. 
Where so many people are concerned it is impossible to 
name them all, but every one would acknowledge that the 
honorary secretary, Mr. Harry Brittain, has shown the greatest 
possible tact as well as ability in carrying out a most difficult 
task. A marked feature of the gathering has been the way 
in which every public man from the King downwards, 
and every public institution, have done their very best to 
honour the Conference and to make the visit of the delegates 
useful and instructive as well as socially pleasant. The 
inaugural dinner of the Conference took place last Saturday, 
and Lord Rosebery’s magnificent speech, which we have dwelt 
upon elsewhere, was unanimously admitted to be worthy of the 
occasion. On Sunday Lord Burnham entertained the Confer- 
ence delegates at his country house. On Monday afternoon 
the Prince and Princess of Wales invited the members of the 
Conference to a garden party at Marlborough House, a 
garden party which the King and Queen honoured by their 
presence. We shall not be surprised if our visitors take back 
the impression that the British Empire contains no man more 
alert and more full of knowledge of Imperial questions than 
its Sovereign. 





The social entertainments of the week, including Lady 
Northcliffe’s luncheon at Sutton Place, Mrs. Pearson's party 
at Ranelagh, the afternoon party at Apsley House, the evening 
reception at the Duchess of Sutherland’s, and the luncheons at 
the House of Commons and the Mansion House, have been of 
real importance in bringing the delegates and their British 
colleagues and the chief public men of the country into touch. 
The Conferences held every day atthe Foreign Office have 
been of very real importance, and have shown how very 
seriously the Conference has been taken by the Cabinet, some 
of whose members have attended every meeting, and by the 
chief men of the Opposition. The Conference of Tuesday was 
made memorable by a speech from Sir Edward Grey. Its 
main note was one of deep seriousness, nay, anxiety. Sir 
Edward Grey declared that he referred to the gravity of 
Lord Rosebery's speech “ simply to emphasise it,” and added, 
“Tendorse every word which he said.” The speech was also 
remarkable for two very wise and original passages. In the 





first place, Sir Edward Grey gave a definition of the aims and 
objects of British foreign policy which could not possibly 
be bettered. “The foreign policy of this country is to keep 
what we have got, to consolidate and develop it, to quarrel as 
little as possible with other people in doing so, and to uphold 
in the councils of the world and in diplomacy those ideals 
in every part of the world by which we set so much store at 
home.” That definition is as sound as it is short, and will, we 
believe, be endorsed by every serious and thinking man 
throughout the British Empire. 


We must not, however, delude ourselves into thinking, 
because that definition sounds so reasonable and pacific, and, 
indeed, is reasonable and pacific in itself, that it will win 
universal approval abroad. Those who feel inclined to say: 
“ That being our policy, how is it possible that any one in the 
world can want to quarrel with us?” will be making a capital 
error. What sounds so reasonable to us looks very different 
to the more ambitious Powers of the world. What they say, 
and what, from their point of view, we suppose we must admit 
they have a right to say, is something of this kind:—* You 
have acquired by means which you think magnificent, but 
which we venture to say were of a very doubtful kind, half the 
best places on the face of the globe. You have eaten till you 
can eat no more, and now with a full stomach you lecture us 
about the necessity for restraint in the pleasures of the table 
and the morality of every one keeping what he has got and not 
envying his neighbours. We warn you, however, as you bask 
in the sun enjoying your after-dinner rest that we who have 
not enjoyed your dinner and find no place in the sun to sit in 
take a very different view of the delights of the status quo.” 
In a word, keeping what we have got and consolidating and 
developing it is not by any means the peace-making operation 
which might be gathered from Sir Edward Grey's speech. 
Nor, indeed, is “ upholding in the councils of the world in 
diplomacy those ideals in every part of the world by which we 
set so much store at home” the easy or the conciliatory thing 
it sounds. We cannot unfortunately forget that there are 
Powers in Europe to whom liberty, Constitutional government, 
the freedom of the Press, and the policy of government of the 
people by the people for the people seem not magnificent 
achievements, but merely bad examples. 





Another memorable passage in Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
was his description of the British elector. Sir Edward Grey 
has not hitherto been regarded as an inspiring orator, but we 
remember nothing in modern speeches which shows greater 
insight, truth, and originality than the following :— 

“I wish there was time on your visit to this country for you 
to make the acquaintance of the average British elector. It is 
not very easy to get at him; he is a very solid person, not like 
the ephemeral people who are on the platform at this moment ; 
he is very reticent and most retiring; it is not easy for all of us, 
even in our constituencies, to know what he is thinking; he does 
not necessarily take an active part on political committees or 
write or speak himself. I think he likes good speaking and good 
writing when it is not too eloquent. If it is too eloquent he 
begins to be afraid that he may be takenin. Ithink I would sum 
him up by saying that he is a man who often makes mistakes, 
but who has a solid foundation of enduring good sense which 
prevents men cleverer than himself from making much greater 
mistakes than he would make, or at all events, turns them out 
of office when they do, and that is the man who has made the 
Empire what it is, and it is through him that the Empire has 
been, and must be, maintained. It comes to this, that by character 
the Empire has been made, and by character the Empire must be 
maintained.” 

We abound in every word here used by Sir Edward Grey, and 
we would go so far as to say that no man who does not realise 
the facts he sets forth can hope to understand the British 


Empire. 





Another memorable speech at Tuesday's Conference was 
that of Lord Cromer, who dealt with the question of the 
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excesses of the foreign section of the Press in Oriental 
countries, and the harm done by such excesses. He told the 
Conference that he had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that his own views as to the complete freedom of the Press 
had been too optimistic, and that in the countries of which he 
was speaking—namely, Egypt and India—although unquestion- 
ably the Press did a certain amount of good, it also did a great 
deal of harm, and that in those countries a greater amount of 
supervision was necessary than that to which we were accus- 
tomed in the English-speaking parts of the Empire. Such a 
declaration was one which it required some courage to make ; 
but courage and candour are what may always be expected 
from Lord Cromer. Though we believe that in self-governing 
English-speaking communities the utmost possible freedom of 
the Press, subject, of course, to the law of libel as regards 
individuals, is wise and salutary, a somewhat different standard 
is necessary in Oriental countries. This does not, of course, 
mean Press censorship or Press suppression in a bad sense, 
but merely that it is necessary in those communities to save 
the Press as a whole from being poisoned by its own waste 
products. The self-governing white communities can resist 
this poison. The Oriental communities cannot. 


At Wednesday's Conference, at which Mr. Balfour made a 
memorable speech endorsing Sir Edward Grey’s endorsement 
of Lord Rosebery’s warnings, while Mr. Haldane endorsed 
Mr. Balfour, a most interesting discussion took place on a 
motion by Mr. Fink, an Australian delegate, in favour of 
universal training. That resolution was not pressed, and 
rightly not pressed, to a division, but it was evident from the 
general tone of the discussion that a very large body of the 
delegates were in favour of such universal training for Britain 
and the self-governing parts of the Empire, and that the 
Conference as a whole realised that in some shape or other the 
sense of personal responsibility in regard to national and 
Imperial defence must be brought home to the citizens of the 
Empire. To this discussion Mr. Leo Maxse, editor of the 
National Review, made an interesting contribution in pointing 
out the folly and absurdity of representing newspapers as in 
favour of war because it was good for their trade. That is an 
idea which dies hard, but as a matter of fact, and under 
modern conditions, newspapers do not thrive either in war or 
under the heavy taxation which war produces. 


On Thursday the Conference took a holiday from politics 
and engaged in what we can only describe as the high privilege 
of hearing an address from Lord Morley on “ Literature and 
Journalism.” The quality of that address it would be difficult 
to exaggerate. The strength, capacity, and directness of 
statesmanship which Lord Morley has shown since he has 
presided over the destinies of the Indian Empire have tended 
te make the public forget his knowledge and insight as a man 
of letters. Thursday’s address brought out these qualities to 
perfection. We shall not, however, attempt to epitomise his 
remarks. They are much too good to be spoilt by condensation. 
All we can do—and here we are sure we reflect the feeling of 
the whole Conference—is to express the hope that Lord Morley 
will publish his speech in book or pamphlet form. There is a 
story that when Dickens was acting for a charity, an old stage 
carpenter exclaimed: “Ah, Sir, what a loss the world had when 
you took to literature!” Those who listened to Lord Morley 
were tempted to echo that sentiment, substituting “ politics” 
for “literature.” But, after all, as Cromwell said, “these are 
carnal thoughts.” What can a man do better with his genius 
than devote it to the service of his country P 


Major Enver Bey, who has returned to his post of Military 
Attaché at Berlin, has expressed himself, as we learn from 
the Morning Post, with uncompromising clearness on the 
Cretan crisis to representatives of the Tageblatt and the 
Temps. He declared that it was absolutely out of the 
question for Turkey to settle the affair by the financial method. 
“We shall leave the decision loyally and liberally to the 
perspicacious judgment of the Powers, but if the worst comes 
to the worst—and I firmly believe matters are drifting in that 
direction—the breaking loose of Crete will mean war.” He 


explained that Turkey, though she could not submit to 
further dismemberment, respected Cretan autonomy, and had 
no wish to reintroduce her authority. The best plan would 
be for the protecting Powers to allow their troops to remain. 
“Tf disorders continue when the troops have withdrawn, 








Turkey will be obliged to restore order. Europe assumes a 
grave responsibility in deciding to withdraw, and this responsi. 
bility would be the greater in the event of war, which would 
certainly follow if Greece took the opportunity to declare the 
annexation of Crete.” Major Enver Bey’s influence and 
prestige lend a significance to these words of warning 
which, viewed in the light of his official position, they would 
not otherwise possess. And we must add that the Con. 
stantinople correspondent of the Times in Friday’s paper 
emphasises all that Major Enver Bey says. Turkey is visibly 
preparing for war. He thinks, however, that as the position of 
the Greek Government is perfectly correct, the warnings are 
really designed to induce Britain, Russia, France, and Italy to 
keep their troops in Crete. 


The British Labour Members of Parliament who have made 
a short visit to Germany left Berlin on Tuesday. They 
inspected the Labour Exchange, and compared its arrange. 
ments with those proposed in Mr. Churchill's Bill. They 
were impressed by the devices and appliances for improving 
the condition of workmen both at the factories and in their 
homes. But, according to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, they found the model dwellings inferior to. 
those in England. We can well believe this. German buildings 
have imposing facades, and may convey to casual observers an 
appearance of solidity and comfort. But the condition of the 
families within, after all, depends upon the amount of cubic 
space at their disposal, which is another way of saying upon 
the rent, and in this respect the British working man is 
much better off. Herr Dernburg, the Colonial Secretary, in 
a farewell speech spoke of British and German co-operation 
in the African Colonies, and declared that German statesmen 
would do all in their power to further such common activity in 
Europe. The Chief Burgomaster, Dr. Kirschner, who was in 
London recently with his colleagues, asserted that there was 
not an intelligent man in Germany who believed that the close 
relations between Germany and Britain could ever be dis- 
turbed. We are convinced that there is no illwill whatever 
between the German and British peoples, and such visits as 
that of the Labour M.P.’s prove it. But the German people 
unfortunately have little control over the courses of their 
statesmen, which are often dangerous and unexpected. 


The Lisbon correspondent of the Times sends to Tuesday's 
paper some reflections on the task before the young King of 
Portugal. He does not disguise the fact that it was with the 
late King's consent that the Portuguese Constitution, which 
is theoretically very liberal, was fashioned more and more into 
an autocracy. At one time it had seemed that the country 
might enter upon a period of Constitutional development com- 
parable with that of the Victorian era in England. But the late 
King yielded to the intrigues of the “rotativist” parties, who 
had been working for a reaction even before he ascended the 
throne. As it is, the young King finds himself the autocratic 
head of a completely centralised system which extends even 
to the colonies. Within the last two months he has had to 
solve two crises entirely on his own authority. He consulted 
the leaders of all the parties, except the Republicans, and not 
unnaturally he has failed to please most people. In Portugal 
there is no such loyalty amongst Ministers as makes a British 
Cabinet shield the responsibility of the Crown, and the motto 
of Portugal to-day is almost “The King can do no right.” 
The Crown has apparently lost contact, not only with the 
mass of the nation, but even with the professional politicians. 
This is indeed a difficult situation, but we sincerely hope that 
the King will regain contact and use it for the profit of his 
country. The King is said to have both charm and intelli- 
gence, and these should surely appeal to the chivalry of the 
Portuguese. 


We are very glad to learn from the latest reports that the 
Referendum in Natal on South African Union will probably 
result in a substantial vote in favour of union. It is very 
much to the credit of those who laid upon themselves the task 
of preaching the advantages of union to a Colony inclined, on 
the whole, to be hostile that they should have produced so 
great a change of feeling. We are sure that the people of 
Natal will never regret having taken a long view on this 
important question. pe ee 

The Temps prints a very interesting letter from a correspon- 
dent who followed the Yeomanry mancuvres on Salisbury Plain. 
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manry were, he says, well mounted and well drilled, and 
poy good knowledge of scouting. Many of the officers, 
he notes, had served in the Regular Army, while others had 
obtained war experience in South Africa, and thus possessed 
experience which far surpasses that of the French Reserve 
officer. ‘The discipline he found thoroughly good, though 
it had not that “feudal stiffness” so noticeable in Germany. 
The officers seemed sure of their men. The present writer, 
though he cannot claim to be an expert, may point out 
that his own personal observation strongly coincides with 
that of the able writer in the Temps. In the new Yeomanry, 
which, it is only fair to say, we owe to Lord Midleton, 
the country possesses a great asset. This addition of twenty- 
five thousand mounted men, together with the great improve- 
ment in organisation brought about by Mr. Haldane’s 
Territorial scheme, constitute genuine improvements. What 
is now wanted is to fill the skeleton Territorial scheme by a 
system of universal military training. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain moved the rejection of the Finance Bill. The Government 
could not say that the Opposition had not an alternative 
policy,—the alternative of Tariff Reform was well known to 
all. The Government showed by their Budget that they were 
bent on oppressive confiscation. Moreover, they were arranging 
to raise more money than was needed, and they had abandoned 
their ancient principle that taxation should be imposed for 
revenue only. If they still thought that the Budget would 
not disturb business, let them ask almost any interest 
in the country. Turning to the machinery for valuing 
land, Mr. Chamberlain complained that there was no 
unit of valuation. As for the Reversion-duty, the Govern- 
ment seemed to imagine that when a reversion fell in a 
landlord got something for which he had given no con- 
sideration. In taxing undeveloped land the Government had 
not secured agricultural land against the imposts. Even small 
holdings would suffer. The assumption that land near a town 
could always be sold was absurd. The Government were, in 
fact, going to tax a man on a revenue he did not receive and 
ona capital value which he could not realise. The Budget 
was said to be a triumph for Free-trade. Upon the issue 
between it and Tariff Reform he was ready to go to the 
country at once. 


The text of Mr. Harold Cox’s admirable speech on Tuesday 
was the growth of national extravagance. The Liberal Party 
in 1901 denounced £135,000,000 as an extravagant expendi- 
ture. They were now spending £166,800,000, or an increase of 
£31,800,000 in eight years. Again, in ten years our aggregate 
liabilities had been increased by £119,000,000. Turning to the 
Budget, Mr. Cox observed that the Land Values Tax was not 
finance; it was political warfare. The Lord Advocate’s 
arguments justified not merely a tax on increment, but the 
forcible appropriation of the whole of the present vaiue of 
land. Mr. Ure, he further pointed out, though he had signed 
the Report of the Select Committee on Land Values in 
favour of taxing feu-duties, now supported the special exemp- 
tion of feu-duties from taxation. The Government proposals 
rested on the two unsound “ Henry Georgeisms” that land 
always increased in value, and that landed property increased 
in value more rapidly than other forms of wealth. As a matter 
of fact, the value of land in this country was declining 
relatively to other property, and it was not the only thing 
to which unearned increment attached,—e.g., physicians’ fees, 
copyright in books. Unearned decrement was a far more 
important subject for the attention of the State, but it could 
not be conceived in practice, and logically, therefore, they 
were bound to leave a man to take the benefit of unearned 
increment. 


The other proposals were less objectionable, but the super- 
tax suggested “a desire to gratify rather a vulgar envy of 
rich men,” and he regretted that the Government had not 
dealt more simply with Liquor-licenses and put a tax on beer. 
So far Mr. Cox had been loudly cheered by the Opposition, 
but he now turned and rent the Tariff Reformers. Were 
they agreed on the taxation of raw materials? Would they 
make an exemption in favour of feeding-stuffs? If so, did 
they propose to go to the country with the cry: “ The food of 
your children shall be taxed, and the food of your pigs shall 
be free”? Liberals watched with great interest the struggle 








going on in the opposite party for Mr. Balfour’s body and mind,— 
a prize worth winning, and, in spite of some discouragement, 
he personally believed the Free-traders would win that prize. 
Summing up, Mr. Cox declared that the root of the whole trouble 
was the growth of expenditure,—not only or primarily military 
or naval expenditure, but Civil Service expenditure. While 
the cost of the Army had only gone up 50 per cent. in ten 
years, the cost of the War Office had gone up 120 per cent. 
Defective accounts and appropriations-in-aid were also great 
causes of extravagance. Personally Mr. Cox was entirely 
opposed to that policy of social reform which consisted in 
“subsidising some one at the expense of somebody else,” 
because it led to national ruin by destroying in the individual 
the motives which induced men to work, to save, and to build 
up the wealth of nations. 


On Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George answered his critics in a 
speech of great gaiety and energy which had a remarkable 
success with his supporters. After twitting Mr. Bonar Law 
with not knowing that France levied Death-duties and “the 
equivalent of an Income-tax,” he charged the Opposition with 
making absolutely inconsistent assertions. Money was said 
to be flowing from Britain to the Colonies,—to the very 
countries “ where Bills based on the principles of this Budget 
are enacted already.” It was said that the new burdens were 
put on “a small section,” but it was also said that the 
Government were attacking “every trade and industry and 
class.” Some said that the liquor trade was being 
“crushed”; others that it was being “endowed.” As 
for the charge that the Government were “ penalising 
their political opponents,” did not Liberals pay Death- 
duties, and drink whisky, and smoke? The Government 
admitted that “the best type of landlord” was hard hit by the 
present taxation of agricultural land, and they were anxious to 
relieve him. The new burdens on land amounted to £880,000 
a year; but the land was released by other proposals in the 
Budget from old burdens which amounted to £1,000,000. The 
new taxation on urban land was spoken of as robbery, yet it 
had been recommended by Commission after Commission, 
which contained Bishops and others whom one could not 
associate with piratical enterprise. The fact was that 
£13,000,000 had to be raised, and the Government method of 
doing it was the least oppressive imaginable. Of course Mr. 
Lloyd George's statement as to the credit and debit sides of 
his land taxation proposals is simply fantasy. 


The case of the Opposition was restated by Mr. Balfour in 
an ingenious speech on Thursday evening. He dwelt on the 
crushing burdens imposed on the licensed trade, and the 
injustice and danger involved in singling out land from other 
forms of property. He admitted, however, that it was almost 
impossible to resist the arguments in favour of graduation in 
the higher Income-tax; but he looked at these proposals with 
suspicion, because he feared they would not produce the results 
anticipated by Mr. Lloyd George, and would injure not only 
those who paid the taxes, but other and less prosperous members 
of the community. Mr. Asquith, replying for the Govern- 
ment, peremptorily denied the charge that they were taxing, 
not the general mass of the community, but Scotsmen and 
Irishmen. In disproof of this, he informed Mr. Balfour 
that the consumption of home-distilled whisky in England 
and Wales was 22,000,000 gallons, in Scotland 6,750,000 
gallons, and in Ireland 3,750,000 gallons. He noted with 
satisfaction Mr. Balfour's admission as to the Death- 
duties and super-tax, and vigorously repelled the charges 
of inconsistency and vindictiveness and Socialism, but threw 
out hints of modifications and concessions, notably the 
suggestion that the Chancellor in next year’s Budget might 
be tempted “to transfer the tax from the license of the person 
who sells to the commodity which that person exposes for 
sale.” Mr. Asquith coneluded by vindicating the fairness of 
the Budget as casting the bulk of the burden on the shoulders 
best able to bear it, and appealed to the Opposition to show 
them a more just and a more excellent way. After a speech 
from Mr. Churchill, the House divided, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain's amendment being rejected by 366 votes to 209, 
or a majority of 157, the second reading of the Finance Bill 
was then agreed to. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (2}) were ou Friday 84}—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
Qa 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE PRESS 
CONFERENCE. 


ORD ROSEBERY may always be trusted to rise 
to a great Imperial occasion. He possesses to 
a degree not vouchsafed to other public men that 
inestimable art which enables a man not merely to think 
the right thing on the right occasion, but to say it, and to 
say it in words in which tact, good feeling, good humour, 
aud good sense are equally blended. The Imperial Press 
Conference constitutes a great occasion, for here are 
gathered in the oid home representatives of an institution 
of which the British race is peculiarly proud. ‘The 
journalists of the Empire are its eyes and ears, men who 
perform the function of passing the news, that strange and 
mysterious function which, in the desert to-day as in 
primitive times, is almost a sacred duty. But the men who 
pass the news, and so lengthen our vision and hearing that 
we can be in touch with and understand things, places, and 
people that we shall never see, are also the interpreters of 
the news. Further, they are the exponents of the feelings 
of those who receive the news and those who make it. In 
one sense they make public opinion, yet in another it 
makes them, controls them, and even sweeps them away. 
It was one of the sinister jests of antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages that the image-makers were always 
atheists. ‘They could not believe in the gods of their 
own hands. Yet the pressman who makes, or at any rate 
believes that he makes, public opinion is often a genuine 
worshipper of the thing he believes he has made. Next, 
the journalist, as Mr. Birrell reminded our guests, is 
essentially a critic, for there can be no interpretation 
without criticism. One half of his time is taken up with 
trying to put men and things in their proper places 
and their true perspective. All this makes the pro- 
fessional writer on public affairs, if not cynical, at any 
rate exceedingly fastidious. ‘To speak to an audience of 
lawyers about law, or of doctors about medicine, is nothing 
compared with speaking to journalists about national and 
Imperial questions. ‘hey have been so much behind the 
scenes that indeed the only analogy we can suggest is 
speaking to scene-shifters and scene-painters on the 
subject of scenery. 

The audience, then, to which Lord Rosebery spoke, 
and which in national and Imperial interests it was most 
important that he should impress, was as difficult and as 
critical an audience as it is possible to imagine. Yet to 
have failed to move his hearers on such an occasion would 
have been indeed a fiasco. To have treated them to doses of 
rhetoric, or platitude, or graceful badinage, such as might 
have done well enough in the House of Commons or 
at a great public meeting, would have been to court 
disaster,—disaster in the form of polite acquiescence or 
genial indifference. Happily Lord Rosebery’s oratorical 
tact did not fail him. He struck just the right note. He 
hit his audience exactly between wind and water. His 
speech, though it was light, and had the smile in it which 
it is etiquette for the augurs of modern days to exchange 
when they meet, was never too light. It conveyed a 
message of cordial welcome without the slightest suspicion 
or shadow of anything which might be taken by the most 
sensitive man as patronage, or of that tone of extreme 
args mom which is necessarily reserved for foreigners 

ut never used at home. No one could have considered 
Lord Rosebery’s speech as appropriate to an international 
gathering. It was the sort of thing that is only said at a 
family dinner when there is the fullest sympathy and com- 
prehension. But though Lord Rosebery was intimate, and 
therefore unrhetorical, his speech was charged through 
and through with that touch of sentiment which we all 
feel so deeply that we would rather not put it into words 
lest a sublimated and precious spirit should evaporate 
and be wasted. Last, and most important of all, Lord 
Rosebery said the thing which every serious man felt ought 
to be said. He made his hearers, whether gathered from 
cities so great as Melbourne, Sydney, and Montreal, or 
from remote districts bordering the Australian foam, from 
the inland woods, wastes, and waters of Canada, from 
beneath tropic skies, or from mountain plateaux, realise 
the seriousness of the moment. He focussed for them the 
great fact that what the Empire needs most just now is 








ar, 
concentration upon the idea of defence. At other times 
development, expansion, internal organisation, the conquest 
of the great forces of Nature, have been the supreme need 
of the Empire. Now what the crew who man that might 
vessel have to do is to stand to quarters and be ready rd 
defend the’ flag under which they sail. 


There was no note of defiance or aggression in Lord 
Rosebery’s speech, for such a note would have been 
absolutely out of place. The message he gave and asked 
his hearers to pass on was, in fact, the message,— Prepare, 
Prepare, and again Prepare. We want to be ready and to 
make ourselves secure through that strange paradox which 
has again and again been presented to great kingdoms and 
great Empires. If they will prepare themselves adequately 
for defence and will maintain their position in the world, 
their preparations will never take effect. If they fail to 
me that against which their preparations should have 

n directed must inevitably come about. The true test of 
men’s pacific intentions must be the reality and seriousness 
of their attitude towards war. The world never has got, 
and never will get, beyond the old Latin tag that if you 
wish for peace you must make ready for war. The know- 
ledge that you have got a loaded revolver and know how 
to use it is the only condition under which you will be 
allowed to live a peaceful and useful life in that strange 
and lawless mining camp which we call the civilised world. 
If a nation or an Empire is to survive, there is no 
possibility of choice between adequate preparation for 
national defence and the Quaker attitude of refusal in any 
circumstances and under any provocation to strike a blow 
even in self-defence. 

That attitude is, no doubt, magnificent in its courage 
in the case of the individual, but we cannot argue here 
to-day whether it is one which it would be possible for 
a nation to take up. It is enough to point out that no 
nation ever has had, or ever will have, the courage to 
adopt it. All that the advocates of a Quaker policy for 
a nation ever have succeeded, or ever could succeed, 
in achieving is the policy of half-preparation,—not of 
abolishing armies and navies aliogether, and trusting to 
the innate goodness of mankiud not to despoil the 
unarmed man, but of having an inadequate and inferior, 
and therefore worthless, Army and Navy. If the men who 
have so noble a hatred of war would only think the 
matter out, they would see that what in reality they are 
striving after now, because it is the only thing they can 
possibly accomplish, is inadequate preparation for war. 
They cannot hope to achieve the abolition of the Army 
and the Navy, but merely the rendering of those instru- 
ments ineffective. Surely that is the maddest and most 
dangerous policy of all. It gives foreign Powers who have 
no belief in Quakerism, and who do not even believe that 
other people sincerely believe in it, an excuse for striking, 
and at the same time makes their victory certain. 


This, we have said, is in effect Lord Rosebery’s message ; 
but we are glad to say that he went further, and pointed 
out the only true basis of adequate preparation,—the 
acceptance by the people of this Empire of the obligation 
of personal and universal service. That is also the certain 
road to national and Imperial safety. That security 
must be founded upon the willingness of the men 
who compose the nation and the Empire to realise 
that “some personal duty and responsibility for national 
defence rests on every man and citizen.” Though Lord 
Rosebery did not push this truth home, there can be no 
doubt as to his meaning. He meant that the people of 
this country and of the Empire must carry into practice 
the principle which has always prevailed here in theory,— 
the principle latent in the Militia Acts, the principle which 
the free men of Switzerland have made their own. We 
must insist that the youth of the nation shall have a 
training in arms which will enable them, should need arise, 
to defend their homes and their liberties, and not imperil 
the heritage to which the Press Conference is a living 
witness. 





THE END AND THE MEANS. 


“ E who wills the end wills the means.” Does this 

apply to politics and politicians? We sometimes 
wonder when we read the speeches of even our most 
serious and most sincere statesmen, and then note 
their attitude towards practical proposals. Take, for 
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a 
‘example, the way in which such men as Lord Rosebery, 


Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Haldane, and the 
Prime Minister have of late warned their countrymen 
as to the serious nature of the present situation. 
Lord Rosebery on Saturday last told us that the con- 
dition of Europe was grave in the extreme, and that 
we should not be safe unless every man and citizen of 
the Empire would undertake an individual and personal 
responsibility for its defence. On Tuesday Sir Edward 
Grey endorsed every word that Lord Rosebery had said 
as to the seriousness of the situation, while on Wednesday 
Mr. Balfour endorsed Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane 
Mr. Balfour. Now we have the greatest possible respect 
for the statesmen we have named, ard do not doubt 
for a moment the sincerity of their professions, but it 
seems to us that they must accept the consequences 
of their utterances. ‘The nation cannot be content to 
allow them to assume the easy position of the newspaper 
man, who rattles off a brilliant “leader” upon the duty 
of national defence, and then goes his way, feeling that 
it is not his but somebody else’s business to put his 
teaching into practice. If the men who lead us and act 
for us, and, what is more, who know exactly the state of 
European affairs, and also the exact state of our national 
preparations for defence, feel impelled to speak in the 
manner in which the men we have mentioned have spoken, 
they have an imperative duty to go a step further and, as 
we have said above, to will the means as well as the end. 
Otherwise they may ultimately incur the eternal shame of 
those who know the right road but do not dare to insist 
that the nation shall take it. They cannot be like the 
man who warns a friend that he must guard himself against 
toothache by having his tooth stopped, but, when a visit 
to the dentist is suggested, shrinks back in horror with: 
“Oh no, I never meant anything so cruel and disagreeable. 
The use of the drill, killing the nerve, and a gold filling 
are not the sort of things I could recommend as suitable 
to a case like yours. Besides, it is no good talking 
about it, because I know you would never consent to 
anything so drastic. It is contrary to your whole way 
of life.” 

Surely our statesmen must come to see the folly of such 
an attitude. Either they must give up making warning 
speeches, or they must insist that the preparations 
required to meet their warnings are made. What are 
the means necessary to procure the realisation of their 
ends? What is the essence of preparation? We have 
no doubt ourselves that they are those indicated by Lord 
Rosebery and endorsed by the other speakers,— individual 
sacrifice and individual preparation on the part of 
every full citizen of the Empire. Carried a step further, 
what does this mean? Surely it means, and can mean, 
nothing else but the training of our whole population 
to arms,—mililtary training of the kind that is so 
cheerfully submitted to by the Swiss and the Norwegians, 
a training which the Swiss democracy by their vote the 
other day not merely endorsed us the birthright of the 
nation, but actually extended. Not conscription, not com- 
pulsion in any tyrannical sense, but the recognition of the 
universal obligation to be trained and to serve the nation 
in arms ;—this is what is wanted. And note here that the 
training is the essential point. ‘The law already fully recog- 
nises the obligation of national service. ‘The State at any 
moment may call upon its citizens to defend it, just as 
Lincoln called upon the men of the North to save the Union, 
aud made that service obligatory. We have got the 
obligation to serve, but we have not got the obligation to 
train, which is the only thing that would make the service 
of any use. But perhaps it will be said: Is it not much 
better, while leaving the theoretical power of compulsion 
latent in the State, to trust to the voluntary principle. 
Our answer is that no doubt in theory the willing 
man is much better than the unwilling. In_ practice, 
however, and owing to the complications of modern 
life, unless you have universal training, the willing man 
in the majority of cases is not able to translate his 
willingness into action. He would like, above all 
things, to be trained, and as to his desire to serve in 
a great emergency there can be no possible shadow of 
doubt. Yet, as it is, circumstances prevent his volun- 
tarily coming forward to be trained. He is not a free 
agent. Strange as it sounds, compulsory service would 
not coerce him, but set him at liberty to be trained. 





This paradox is due to the stress of modern life, and 
to the feeling men have that if when they are young they 
separate themselves from their contemporaries and devote 
the necessary time to training and to putting themselves 
at the order and disposal of the State, they may miss 
their chance in the battle of life. A very acute observer 
of the conditions under which life is lived in modern 
England, Mr. Price Collier, points out that though there 
is so much talk in America about the keenness of 
competition, in fact the struggle to make a living is far 
greater in England than in any other country in the 
world. Again and again in his book he notes this. Men 
dare not do anything which may in the slightest way 
handicap them in the race of life. That is the explanation 
of a fact which we feel sure must have been often noticed 
by our readers. They must know of thousands of young 
men who are well fitted to be trained for national 
defence, and who would like to take their part in such 
training, but who are prevented because they dare not 
tell their employers that they wish to join the Territorial 
Army, and that they mean to join whether it is or is not 
convenient to the said employers. Universal training does 
not in practice mean compulsion on the men who are of the 
age for training, but on their employers. It does not even 
mean compulsion in any injurious sense upon the majority of 
employers, for there are thousands of employers who now 
do little or nothing for the Territorial Force, but who will 
tell you that they would have no objection if compulsion 
were applied all around. What they object to is being 
compelled by public opinion to let their employees go 
while their less patriotic or less amenable competitors will 
do nothing of the kind. The notion that the proposals of 
the people who support the National Service League would 
mean unwilling weeping youths torn by files of soldiers from 
their weeping families and forced to undergo a training in 
arms which they loathe and detest is the most grotesque 
and ridiculous of fancy pictures. The young men would 
not merely go willingly to their three or four months’ 
training. All but a very small minority would go with 
the sense that they were to enjoy a delightful holiday, and 
to gain health and strength for their bodies and enlarge- 
ment for their minds. The only grumblers, as we have 
said, would be the employers, and here again, if everybody 
were in the same boat, the grumbling would be reduced to 
a minimum. 

One might suppose from these premisses that it would 
be easy enough to get the British people to consent to 
universal training on the Swiss model. Unfortunately, 
the question cannot be solved by persuading the British 
people. What we have got to do is to persuade the 
politicians of one party to take the matter up, and, what 
is still harder, to persuade the politicians of the other 
side not to make party capital out of the action of their 
opponents. Hereis the crux. The Unionists are the party 
who ought to propose universal training, but they are 
loth to do so because they think that the proposal is 
one which can be easily distorted at elections and turned 
into the popular outcry of “ Down with conscription!” 
Nevertheless, to cut a long story short, if the leaders 
of the National Service League mean business, as we 
sincerely trust they do, and are willing to make sacrifices 
in order to achieve their ideal, it is absolutely necessary 
for them to induce the Unionist leaders to adopt universal 
training as part of their programme, and to put the matter 
before the voters at the next General Election. If they 
cannot, or at any rate are not willing to do so, they may 
just as well dissolve the League. But a Unionist upholder 
of the League may very naturally ask :—‘ Have patriotic 
Liberals no responsibility in the matter ? Ought not this 
question to be placed above party, and ought not they to 
be asked to do their duty also, for it is notorious that a 
great many Liberals realise how great would be the benefit 
of adopting the Swiss system here?” Undoubtedly the 
Liberals, though they are not the party who can primarily 
be expected to take up universal training, have a duty 
before them. The duty which, in our opinion, they ought 
to be asked to undertake is the duty of not yielding to the 
temptation to make party capital out of the proposal for 
universal training when it is put forth by the other side. 
Surely this is not too much to ask of men like Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and their more serious 
colleagues. If the Unionist leaders knew that they 
would not be exposed to violent party prejudice by 
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Liberal leaders, the task of inducing men like Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain to do their 
duty in the matter of facing the problem of universal 
training would be infinitely easier. We are not un- 
reasonable, then, if we ask those Liberal statesmen who, 
like Sir Edward Grey, warn us of the great perils before 
the nation, or who endorse Lord Rosebery’s appeal to the 
individual citizen, to consider and take the responsibility 
involved in their warnings. To warn us at one time of our 
peril, and to tell us at another that it is idle to suppose 
that we can, or ought to, adopt the policy which will make 
us safe, is not the work of true patriots. 

To repeat our proposition. We do not ask Liberal 
statesmen themselves to propose universal training, for 
we realise that there are special obstacles in the way of 
their doing so. What we do ask of them is to let it be 
known that they will not make party capital out of the 
proposal if the other side can be induced to take it up. 
It is upon the Unionists, however, that the main burden 
must fall. 





PERSIA AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
GONVENTION. 
W* sincerely hope that Englishmen will not allow 
themselves to be tempted just now into a perilous 
and unprofitable discussion of the workings of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention in relation to Persia, because if they 
do they will almost certainly bring about a situation worse 
for Persia, worse for ourselves, and worse for all Europe. 
We do not ignore the difficulties of a most complicated 
problem, and certainly have no notion in what we are 
going to say of palliating any failure on our part to stand 
by such obligations to Persia as we assumed on entering 
into a contract of friendship with Russia, But nothing 
that has been revealed of recent Russian action in Persia 
—the introduction of troops, the alleged arrest and 
detention of Nationalist leaders, the offer of a loan 
without the preliminary consent of the Persian Mejliss— 
is really new in the sense that it adds fresh difficulties to 
those which were already in existence or were foreseen. 
Our advice to our readers is to pay very little attention 
to newspaper gossip, and for the present to give the in- 
valuable aid of their silence to the Foreign Office, which, 
while it is fully aware of the facts—and knows much 
more about them than its critics can possibly know—has 
very valid reason to believe in the essential good faith and 
goodwill of the Russian statesmen with whom it deals. 
We have always known that there isa distinct duality of 
control in Russian foreign policy. There is the will of the 
statesmen at St. Petersburg, and there is the will of those 
scattered missionaries of Russian commercial expansion and 
prestige, Consuls and diplomatists and soldiers of fortune, 
whom we speak of roughly under the name of “agents.” 
It may seem very strange to Englishmen that the “agents” 
should be able to defy their masters, but there is the 
fact; and as itis no new fact, we cannot see any reason 
for particular disillusionment. Even within our own 
Empire, when a policy which has become traditional 
through many generations, say in India, is suddenly 
changed, a considerable time passes before the spirit and 
the injunctions of the new order extend throughout the 
length and breadth of the administrative area. The habits 
and convictions of officialdom are not easily cast aside, and 
many men are apt to go on indefinitely in the old way, 
believing that thus they are best serving their country, 
until they are sharply brought to book. If that is possible 
in our own case, where there is no question of agents 
seriously asserting their right to an independent and rival 
authority, it is obviously a vastly more real difficulty in 
the case of the Russian administrative machine,—a thing 
of very loose and rattling parts. All we can say is, as we 
said when the Anglo-Russian Convention was signed, that 
if Russian agents are to be feared as intriguers, it is very 
much better for Persia and for ourselves that we should 
have at least the right to offer an opinion as to how they 
should be restrained. The Convention gives us that right, 
and we could have got it in no other way. As things 
were before the Convention, Russia was the predominant 
influence in Northern Persia, and but for the Convention 
Northern Persia might have been plucked already like a 
ripe pear. Compared with the loss of independence, the 
resent grievances of the Persian Nationalists against 
oe seem more nearly like advantages. 








But it will be said that Sir Edward Grey twice assured 
the House of Commons that no money should be lent to 
the Shah unless the loan were made through the Mejliss ; 
that that was the way in which Britain and Russia agreed 
to “exert pressure” on the Shah; and yet that only a few 
weeks ago, although the members of the outraged Mejliss 
were still scattered to the winds, Russia came forward 
—the Russian Cabinet, too, not independent “ agents” 
and offered the Shah a loan! It would be as useless to 
deny the fact as to suppose, as some foolish critics 
apparently do if their words mean anything, that Sir 
Edward Grey willingly ignored the pledge to withhold 
money from the Shah. We have no information as to 
what happened within the Foreign Office, but it seems to 
us perfectly clear that Sir Edward Grey held M. Isvolsky 
as closely as he possibly could to the Agreement, and that 
M. Isvolsky on his side—for all his actions have proved 
him an honourable man and a lover of peace—kept to the 
Agreement as nearly as he was allowed to by the powerful 
intriguers who make his retention of office extraordinarily 
difficult. No doubt he has had to yield on points on 
which he honestly tried to be firm. But we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is better for the peace of Europe and 
better for Persia that M. Isvolsky should remain where he 
is, even though he may have to make some disagreeable sacri- 
fices, and even though we have to consent to them. After 
all, it appears that the Persian Cabinet will not accept the 
small Russian loan to which Sir Edward Grey consented, 
and thus events reward him for his indulgent patience. 
We are sure that in every other case events are much 
more one | to turn out favourably in this way if we do 
not have the appearance of driving the Russian horse with 
too tight a rein. The argument we have used applies 
equally to the introduction of troops, and to every other 
matter in which generous but reckless souls here are 
anxious to help Persia by heroic denunciations of her 
enemies. We think it important that Persia should be 
saved first from some of her friends. 


If we appear to drive Russia with too tight a rein, we 
shall give the reactionaries at St. Petersburg (who are also, 
be it remembered, Anglophobes) the very text from which 
they would like to preach to theircountrymen. A reaction 
against the Anglo-Russian Convention, on the ground that 
it puts foreign restraint, unnecessary, onerous, and incon- 
venient, on Russian policy, is not out of the question. The 
argument of the reactionaries that Russia is already 
in bondage to Britain, though, of course, grotesquely 
exaggerated, proves the truth of all that we have been 
saying about the power the Convention gives us to check 
cynical aggression in Persia. On Tuesday the Novoe 
Vremya printed, without comment, an article supplied to 
it from a reactionary and Anglophobe source. This is 
worth notice, because the Novoe Vremya has always sup- 
ported the Anglo-Russian Agreement. The article declares 
that the tutelage of London is as intolerable as that of 
Germany, and that M. Isvolsky has surrendered all his 
freedom of action. What the reactionaries want, of course, 
is to be allowed to exploit Persia without let or hindrance, 
thus compensating Russia for her losses in the Far East. 
We ask with all sincerity could there be a more cogent 
argument for making every possible sacrifice of small 
points in order to keep secure the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion? The greatest mistake we could make would be to 
give the average Russian a feeling that he was being 
unnecessarily dictated to. That would make Russia yield 
defiantly to the ever-present temptation to enjoy the spoils of 
Persia, and at the same time inevitably drive her back into 
the arms of Germany. The approaching meeting of the 
Czar and the German Emperor is a portent which may be 
made to serve any purpose. We must take care, then, that 
Russians shall have no reason to point to it as suggesting 
the way of escape from the hectoring manners of Britain. 
They should never have an excuse for being provoked by 
us into a state of nervous alertness in Asia, but should 
have their eyes drawn to the extreme tension in Europa 
which we ought to be able to help one another to relieve. 
What an irony if by an inflammatory public discussion of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention and Persian affairs at this 
moment we caused Russia to forget the bitter flavour of 
that coercion which Germany administered to her in the 
spring! These are the reasons why we think our country- 
men will be inclined on reflection to pay no attention to 
the gossip of newspapers and to trust Sir Edward Grey, 
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mpathy with Persia and whose aims in Europe 

eget ha. of that kind which all humane and sane 
ns approve. When the leading Members of the 
Pesala Duma, who have accepted an invitation to visit 
England, arrive, we believe they will learn from the lips 
of every Englishman they meet that the Anglo- Russian 
friendship is greatly valued here, and that there is a firm 
resolve patiently to weld it into an instrument of good in 


the world. 





THE FALLACIES OF LAND VALUATION. 


OSE who have studied the workings of what we may 

call the “ Henry Georgeite” mind are already aware 
that the only portion of the Government scheme for taxing 
jand values which really appeals to the stalwart advocates 
of this taxation is that portion which imposes a new form 
of valuation upon all the land of the kingdom. This is 
the goal for which the “ Henry Georgeites” have been 
struggling for many years, and at last they feel that they 
are in sight of the Promised Land. For this reason they 
are willing to accept, and even to praise, taxation proposals 
which, according to their creed, are not only inadequate 
but absolutely illogical. 

The apostles of the pure doctrine hold that all land is 
the property of the community because it was created by 
God. They have never yet explained, we may remark in 

sing, to what community Providence assigned the value 
of land, say in Glasgow—was it to the community of 
Glasgow, or of Great Britain, or of Europe ?—but they 
are emphatic in teaching that individual ownership of land 
js sheer robbery, and ought at once to cease. The Govern- 
ment have not accepted this proposition. They do not 
propose to take away the existing value of land except 
where it can be plausibly argued that the land is required 
for building purposes, and is not so being used. Yet side 
by side with such a piece of land there might be another 
from which some individual was deriving a huge income by 
what the “ Henry Georgeites ”’ describe as the robbery of the 
community. Nor, even as regards the future value of the 
land, do the Government propose to prevent the whole of 
the impending robbery. They content themselves with 
taking one-fifth of the so-called unearned increment, 
leaving the individual thief to walk off with four-fifths 
of his plunder. All this must be gall and wormwood to 
Mr. Hemmerde, Mr. Wedgwood, and Mr. Ure, but they 
accept the Bill because it provides for letting down their 
sheet-anchor,—a new valuation upon new principles of the 
whole of the land of the kingdom. 

The Opposition would therefore do wisely to direct more 
attention even than they have yet done to this important 
branch of the subject. Let it at once be admitted that 
there is no objection whatever to a new Doomsday Book 
compiled upon rational lines. It would be an advantage 
to the country to have a register of the landholders of the 
kingdom with a record of the acreage they possess. Such 
a register would prove, among other things, that the land 
of Great Britain, so far from being concentrated, as the 
more ignorant Radical imagines, in a few hands, is very 
widely distributed. From some points of view an even 
wider distribution would be desirable, and we regret that 
some landowners, though not many, show too great a 
reluctance to sell land in response toa rgisonable demand. 
In spite, however, of these exceptional cases, the distribu- 
tion of land into smaller freeholds is rapidly going on, and 
the number of separate freeholders in Great Britain alone 
can hardly be estimated at the present time at less than 
two millions. 

The Government propose not merely to register these 
two million freeholders and to record the acreage they 
possess, but to call upon every one of them to make a new 
valuation of his land at his own expense on entirely novel 
principles. These principles involve divesting the land in 
many cases of the very things which enable it to have a 
value. The world “value” means nothing more than the 
price which the article will fetch in the market, but there 
is no market price for a piece of land divested of those 
very qualities which make it a desirable purchase. Such 
a thing never comes into the market at all. Yet this is 
the definition of land which the Government are bound to 
take if they wish to give effect to the “ Henry Georgeite” 
principle that the land as created by Providence is alone 
to be taxed, and improvements are not to come at all 





under the operation of the new tax. Apparently at the 
last moment the lawyers who drafted the Finance Bill 
realised the hopeless absurdity of attempting to put such 
a definition into practice, and they therefore have placed 
in the Bill a definition which coincides neither with 
“Henry Georgeite” theories nor with the dictates of 
common-sense. 

Fixing their minds, as they evidently have done, 
upon urban sites, they say that the site value means 
the value of the land “divested of any buildings and of 
any other structures on, in, or under the surface, which 
are appurtenant to, or in connection with, any such 
buildings”; and then suddenly reflecting that there is 
other land in the country besides urban sites, they add: 
“and of all growing timber, fruit trees, fruit bushes, and 
other things growing thereon.” If this definition be 
closely scanned, it will become clear that the owner of 
agricultural land is not allowed to imagine his land 
divested of the drains and fences which have made it 
valuable, or of the unexhausted manures which have added 
to its richness. He is to be taxed upon these, although 
they are clearly the result of his own expenditure or of 
that of his predecessors in title. Moreover, he is to pay 
taxes on these things, including unexhausted manures, 
upon the assumption that his land is valuable because it is 
wanted as a building site, although if it were utilised for 
that purpose unexhausted manures would obviously add 
nothing to the value of the land. In order that there may 
be no doubt upon this point, a later subsection expressly 
states that a deduction may be made from the site value 
for any expenditure incurred for the “ purpose of fitting 
the land for use as building land, or for the purpose of 
any business, trade, or industry other than agriculture.” 
It is clear, therefore, that the Government intend, in the 
name of a Site Values Tax, to tax agricultural improve- 
ments on the supposition that the improved agricultural 
land is required for urban sites. It will be interesting to 
hear what the pure “ Henry Georgeites” have to say to 
this portion of the Government scheme. 

Another burden of an equally indefensible character, 
even upon “ Henry Georgeite” principles, is inferentially 
imposed by the absence of any provision for a deduction 
for the value of existing buildings or timber or trees which 
have to be removed before the land can be used as a 
building site. The Government have actually got so far 
towards appreciating the importance of this injustice that 
they provide for a deduction for the cost of removing 
buildings and timber, while neglecting the far more serious 
question of the value of the things to be removed. The 
proposition as it stands means that the owner of a valuable 
old house on a site, which the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue think would fetch a high price for suburban 
tenements, is to be penalised by a Site-tax unless he is 
willing to sacrifice without compensation the value of his 
building. 

The whole position is made the more intolerable by the 
ingeniously cruel contrivance of placing before the land- 
owner the alternative of paying an excessive tax to-day, or 
incurring the risk of an excessive tax some years hence. 
If he values his land at a reasonably low figure, in view of 
the uncertainty of obtaining a price for a thing which has 
never yet had a marketable value, he runs the risk of 
finding himself later on, if he succeeds in selling on favour- 
able terms, mulcted with a fairly heavy Increment-tax. 
The State has no right thus to put the owners of land upon 
a perpetual rack. Taxation in itself is an evil, but the 
State ought at least to be content to take the citizen's 
money, and not to torment him with the cruel uncertainties 
of the proposed valuation. 

Finally, we come to the question of cost. This, we need 
hardly say, is a question which the present Government 
have not considered. On whatever scheme of social reform 
they embark, the cost of it is the very last matter to give 
them pause. Yet the task of valuing the whole of the 
kingdom on these new principles is a stupendous one. 
The latest Doomsday Book, which was issued in 1873, 
took account of no less than five million separate assess- 
ments in fifteen thousand parishes in England and Wales 
alone, exclusive of the Metropolis. If we allow for the 
increase in the population, for the inclusion of London, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and for the greater distribution of 





landed property, this figure must be at the very least 
doubled. Bren that, however, does not give a full measure 
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of the magnitude of the operation, for in order to ascertain 
site values a very much more detailed investigation must 
be made than was required for the purposes of the 1873 
Doomsday Book. Each separate plot which has any possi- 
bility of a building value must be separately valued. It is 
impossible to estimate what the total cost will be, or what 
time must be involved in the operation. Certainly the 
existing Inland Revenue staff is utterly incapable of deal- 
ing with such a problem. It would have to be increased 
enormously, and, in addition, probably huge expenditure 
would be incurred for fees to professional valuers. When 
to this expense incurred by the State is added the expense 
imposed upon the landowner for his own valuation, and 
the absolutely incalculable expense for appeals, it can be 
stated without the slightest hesitation that the yield of the 
tax would never compensate the nation for the cost of 
levying it. 





SIR HORACE PLUNKETT AND MR. BIRRELL. 


R. BIRRELL, if we are to judge from his acts, 
has been strangely unfortunate in the men with 
whom he has been concerned in the resettlement of 
Irish land. In no part of his work is it more necessary 
for an English Chief Secretary to have good advisers. 
He can hardly have any practical knowledge of Irish 
peasant farming,—the only farming with which the Irish 
Government is much concerned; consequently he must 
trust, in the first instance at least, to officials, not, it may be, 
of his own appointment. Of this constant element of risk 
and difficulty it seemed likely that Mr. Birrell would find 
himself relieved. He had at hand Sir Horace Plunkett, 
who has been intimately associated with Irish agricultural 
improvement for many years, and has rendered untiring 
and gratuitous service by the introduction of better methods 
of cultivation and by the application of co-operation to 
the collection and distribution of agricultural produce. 
He had indeed the disadvantage of belonging to another 
— party. But with English political parties the 
and question in Ireland has very little to do. The Act 
of 1903, the boldest experiment in the direction of 
peasant ownership that has yet been tried, was the work 
of a Unionist Government and a Unionist Chief Secretary. 
Let us grant, however, that Mr. Birrell may have felt 
that Sir Horace Plunkett's political views made him 
a prejudiced witness on the question. No such dis- 
qualitication attached to Lord Macdonnell. He is an 
Irishman and a Home-ruler, and he has that faculty 
of getting at the heart of things which has so often 
characterised the men who have made our Indian Empire. 
Yet with both these authorities Mr. Birrell is at issue. 
Both have retired from the public service by reason of 
irreconcilable differences with the Chief Secretary on the 
treatment of the Irish tenant. Sir Horace Plunkett looks 
with alarm at Mr. Birrell’s land policy because it must 
lead to “ the ultimate demoralisation of those upon whose 
character and industry the future prosperity of Ireland 
must ultimately depend.” Lord Macdonnell objects to 
making “the misery of the Western peasant the occasion 
for a semi-political experiment which will indefinitely 
delay his relief.” With neither authority is it a question 
of refusing to benefit the tenant at the expense whether 
of the landlord or of the taxpayer. Their difference with 
Mr. Birrell is deeper than this. They are opposed to a 
measure which injures the Irish tenant under cover of 
giving him what he wishes, and what those whose interest 
it is to secure his political support demand on his behalf. 
Either, then, Mr. Birrell has been disappointed in the 
men who seemed best qualified to advise him, or, which is 
the more probable explanation, he bas not known his real 
friends. 

The opening of Sir Horace Plunkett’s article on the 
Irish Land Bill in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century ought to dispose of all suspicions that he looks 
at the question in any other interest than that of the 
tenant. “I,” he says, “and those in Ireland with whom 
I work think, as the Government do, that land 
purchase must go on; that it must be twofold in its 
nature, not only abolishing dual ownership, but also 
giving additional land to those occupiers who have not 
enough to support a deceut existence. We agree with 
them that for this last purpose loans do not suffice, that 
money must be granted, and that the purpose justifies the 








grant. We realise, more acutely perhaps than the Govern. 
ment themselves, that the history of Ireland, and especial] 

of the measures which first caused the overcrowding of the 
poorest parts of the country, supplies ample reason why 
the English Government should in justice employ special 
means for the improvement of those parts.” ‘There is no 
trace here of any distrust of the policy of the Government 
as regards its declared ends. But goodness of end igs no 
justification of bad means. This is the substance of Sir 
Horace Plunkett's charge against Mr. Birrell. You do not 
know, he tells him, the character and circumstances of the 
very men you are seeking to benefit. You wish to turn 
them into prosperous farmers, and you forget that, if 
farming is to be the business of these Western peasants, it 
is « material consideration that “they have not been 
taught, and do not understand, the best ways to carry on 
their business.” ‘They do not see “that it is better 
business to pay 2s. or 2s. 6d. for the services of a well-bred 
bull (subsidised by the Congested Districts Board) than 
to get the services of an ill-bred bull for 6d. or for 
nothing.” They will allow the spraying-machines by 
which the potato-crop, their staple food, may be saved 
from disease to become useless for want of some small 
repair. They prefer the luxury of long credit to the 
economy of cash payment. Make them owners instead of 
occupiers by all means, but do not suppose that a change 
of tenure will do everything. ‘hough agriculture is 
the only industry in a great part of Ireland, though 
there is no work for a man to do in the towns, 
and “the only question is whether he has and can 
hold, or has not and can obtain, a piece of land 
to live on, these facts taken together will not make a 
farmer of him.” It is quite true that there are many 
patches of wretched land which are too small to maintain 
the holder. But if he is not fit to manage what he has, 
you will not make him fit simply by giving him more land 
to mismanage. The theory that Irishmen are farmers by 
nature Sir Horace Plunkett holds to be disproved by the 
fact that when they leave Ireland they almost invariably 
take to other pursuits. But even if they were farmers by 
nature all that this would mean is that they have the 
faculty of taking kindly to farming—when it is taught 
them. It is teaching that they need above everything. 
They must be shown how to become efficient labourers 
before they can have any chance of becoming farmers, 
The object of Mr. Birrell’s Bill is not merely to secure 
the Irish tenant in the possession of his actual holding; 
it is to give land to men who have none; and where 
this is proposed “the State has not only a right but a 
duty to see that these benefits are not wasted by 
being bestowed on men incompetent to take advantage 
of them.” 


The first business, therefore, of the framers of the 
newest Irish Land Bill should have been to prevent a 
general scramble for laud without putting those who have 
the disposal of it in possession of any information as to 
the ability of the claimants to cultivate it, or of any 
means of enabling those who lack this ability to obtain it. 
Naturally every man who wants land thinks that he will 
know what to do with it if he can but get it. But the 
congested districts of Ireland are a proof that there 
is no necessary connexion between the desire for land 
and the power of making a good use of it. Consequently 
the authority with which it rests to grant this desire should 
be one which is qualified to ascertain whether the applicant 
has any knowledge of farming to begin with, and has the 
means of giving him the rudiments of that knowledge if 
he does not possess it. The mischief of Mr. Birrell’s Bill 
is that it proposes to “set up in Ireland a body in which 
representatives of the farmers would control the purchase 
and redistribution of land at the Government's expense.” 
Is this a body calculated to deal with the question wisely ? 
Are men elected by voters ignorant very often of the elements 
of agricultural training likely to exercise a wise discrimina- 
tion between one applicant and another, or to base such 
discrimination as they do make on their relative merits 
as agrieulturists? It is much more probable that the 
operations of such a Board will be guided by considera- 
tions of private or local interests, and that land will be 
allotted somewhat on the plan familiar to the supporters 
of voting charities. A will have his holding increased, 
not because he will be any the better for the addition, but 
because to give it him will make it easier to grant @ 
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eagerly 
similar favour to B or C. The present Congested 
Districts Board will be replaced by a body bearing 
the same name, but differing from its predecessor 
jin the very important particular that the repre- 
sentatives of the Western farmers will command a 
working majority in every division, and the funds pro- 
yided by the State be distributed at the pleasure of the 
beneficiaries. What it is that has induced Mr. Birrell to 
jend his sanction to such a scheme we cannot pretend 
to say. It may be that he has given up the problem 
of Irish land as insoluble, and committed himself in 
a sudden access of despair to the guidance of the 
Nationalist Members. Who is more likely to kuow what 
is best for Ireland than the men whom she has 
sent to represent her at Westminster? If this is the 
question which Mr. Birrell has asked himself, we fear 
that he has left out of sight the preliminary inquiry 
whether Parliamentary representatives can always be 
trusted to postpone their own political ends to the 
permanent interests of their constituents. He would have 
done more wisely to be guided by Sir Horace Plunkett 
and Lord Macdonnell, even if to do so had lost him the 
confidence of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon. 








CHRIST AND CEREMONIAL. 


HAT was the attitude of Christ towards ceremonial ? 
This is a question which must present itself to 
every candid student of Christianity, and the more able a 
man may be to clear his mind from preconception before he 
begins to consider the matter, the less easy he will find it to 
answer the question. The pious observances of His day were 
lightly regarded by our Lord. No one, we think, will care to 
dispute this fact. He said the Sabbath should be kept or 
broken according to the ruling of moral expediency. He 
said David was quite right to set aside all sacerdotal 
scruples when he and his followers were hungry. Christ’s 
Disciples were reproached for not fasting, and He defended 
them. He spoke slightingly of long formal prayers, declared 
all meats to be clean, denied the Jewish doctrine of holy 
places, and spoke with scathing disapproval of the efforts 
of the priests to proselytise, implying that a man might 
accept the whole Ceremonial Law and be none the better 
for it. It was possible, He said, to move heaven and earth 
to make a proselyte, and when he was made, to find him a 
“child of hell.” 

All this leaps to the eye as we read the evangelist’s 
narrative; but there is another side to the picture. Our 
Lord submitted to John’s baptism, thus ranging Himself on 
the side of a good movement by going through a ceremony ; 
and if we accept the narrative—even though we should 
follow the universal consensus of modern criticism in setting 
aside the end of St. Mark’s Gospel—He impressed upon His 
Disciples that they also should baptise. Whatever doctrinal 
view we may take of the Last Supper, it is clear that 
a solemn injunction to remembrance at each repetition 
of a recurrent act to be performed in company was quite 
certain to develop into a ceremonial, and we know that 
it had so developed within a few years of the Crucifixion. 
But far more fundamental, to our mind, than these con- 
siderations concerning Baptism and the Communion is the 
fact that our Lord impressed so strongly upon His hearers 
the duty of combined spiritual effort. He spoke as if certain 
spiritual powers could only be exercised in company. He 
urged men to concerted prayer, and suggested that two men 
ardently desiring some good thing should agree together to 
pray for it; and He said His spirit would be present in some 
special way where there were two or three people together 
thinking of Him. It is clear that Christ recognised that 
sympathetic quality in human nature which always bas given, 
and always must give, birth to ceremony, and that He 
considered the quality intrinsically good. The matter is 
of great importance from many points of view. It has a 
bearing upon those waves of religious emotion which seize 
upon numbers of persons at once, which in their highest 
expression seem to be connected with inspiration, in their 
lowest with something more akin to panic, and which 
played a large part in the history of the early Church. In 
the eyes of many excellent Christians, bowever, sudden 
enthusiasms savour of madness, and in the eyes of all 








reasonable men it is evident that in order to do lasting 
good all religious enthusiasm must be subject to regulation. 
So far as one can see, the regulation most readily applicable 
is ceremony. St. Paul regarded these storms of feeling with a 
certain apprehension, and urged the Christian congregations 
to maintain decency and order in every assembly lest strangers 
should think them demented. It seems sometimes as though 
some ceremony were necessary for the full activity of 
Christ’s principle of the inexplicable increase of spiritual 
force in combination. There are shy souls who instine- 
tively take cover in ceremonial. All spiritual exposure 
is abhorrent to them. Yet they can share in ceremonial 
worship, and so experience the benefits declared by Christ 
to be given to the many rather than to the individual. 
Again, there are blatant souls who, if they found no restraint 
in ceremonial for their superficial but in their measure 
genuine religious feeling, would soon be praying at the street- 
corners, falling under the condemnation of the Pharisees, and 
bringing Christianity into disastrous disrepute. It is well 
sometimes to remember with what sternness and indignation 
our Lord condemned hypocrites and obscurantists—the men 
who in the cause of religion stole the key of knowledge, and 
the men who made loud but empty professions of faith—and 
how very little He said about indifferentists. Perhaps there 
were fewer in those days, but is it not more likely that 
we greatly exaggerate their numbers in these? How often 
does accident show the man we believed indifferent to be 
sustained by faith, or tortured by doubt, or quietly content 
in a creed which he does not care to argue for. But this is 
a digression. 

Quite apart from all questions of expediency, there is a 
craving in the human heart for an act of worship. Our Lord, 
Who knew what is in man, took account of this; indeed, no 
doubt He felt it. We cannot otherwise explain His relation 
to Jobn the Baptist, and the fact that it was His custom to go 
on the Sabbath to the synagogue. In these days of much 
thought and too much self-analysis the most convinced 
anti-sacerdotalist may well understand the attraction of the 
highest ceremonial, and long with one side of his mind for 
what with the other he condemns as a theatrical assistance to 
devotion. There are moments when the ritual of the Roman 
Church, its emotion embodied in symbolism, its dogma 
rendered symbolic by the aid of music, incense, images, and 
an unknown tongue, makes a powerful appeal to the beart 
even of the convinced believer in private judgment. He 
longs by some ceremonial act to deliver his soul, to receive 
remission of sin and food for his spirit in a tangible form. 
All priesthoods tend to make exclusiveness the test of 
sacramental validity. It enhances a hundredfold the sacred 
nature of any ceremony to declare it essential to salvation; 
and it is here, and not till they get here, so fur as our study 
of the biographies of Christ takes us, that ceremonialists 
depart from the spirit of the Gospels, and of the authentic 
religion of Christ. When ceremouy ceases to be a bond of 
union and becomes a sieve of differentiation it becomes 
dangerous to the spiritual life. CUbrist did not blame the 
common people for their observance of the letter of the law, 
though He suid it was too beavy a burden for them and tried to 
persuade them to lay it down; but He did blame the Pharisees, 
who, because of their meticulous diligence in it, “ despised 
others.” The doctrine that “ he can’t be wrong whose life is in 
the right,” which “the man in the street ” always has believed 
and always will believe, is constantly condemned by the 
clergy as un-Christian, and by religious philosophers as repre- 
senting nothing but a “cold morality.” Why morality which 
ignites the purest fires of admiration and aspiration should 
be called cold we do not know; but morality suffers in 
Christian company. Charity itself has fallen colloquially 
under a like condemnation. But if we condemn the poet, 
how shall we explain Christ? A corrupt tree, He said, cannot 
bear good fruit. It is a natural and absolutely indisputable 
fact that you cannot get a grape from a thorn. On this 
excellent certainty alone He allowed us to proceed to 
judgment and to exclusion. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

It is not unnatural that those who conduct ceremonies 
should overrate them, and should fall into that “testy mood 
of prohibition” concerning “differences and indifferences” 
which Milton so eloquentiy ccndemns, and which bas lately 
been sadly illustrated in the correspondence on Confirmation 
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and Communion appearing in these columns. But it is easy 
to blame the clergy. There are many High Churchmen firmly 
convinced of what is called the Sacramental theory whose 
charity is as wide as their lives are exemplary. We yield 
to none in our reverence for their constant Christianity. 
Whoever has read Canon Beeching’s beautiful little book 
called “ The Bible Doctrine of the Sacraments” (John Murray, 
2s. 6d. net) will realise how wide are the possibilities of 
charity in the Anglo-Catholic position. “Of course,” writes 
our author, “the Church does not say that Christ does not 
feed His people in many other ways than through the 
Sacraments. To say so would contradict both religion and 
experience. But the Church does say that if Christ is 
always present with His Church as He promised, and yet 
we have difficulty, through our want of faith, in finding 
and communing with Him, it is our wisdom not to refuse 
to seek Him at the trysting-places which He Himself bas 
appointed.” For ourselves, as Protestants, we hold that 
the Church is “the body of all faithful people”; and the 
clergy have that importance in it to which their devotion as 
leaders, their good works, be they charitable or intellectual, 
their characters, and their numbers entitle them, and no more. 
The Christian laity represent, therefore, “the mind of the 
Church,” and it is the fault of the Christians in the street if 
from the Christians in the cloister they submit to any 
oppression whatsoever. If they are the Church, then when 
they blame the Church they blame themselves, and should 
reform themselves. They cannot have it both ways. 





J. R. GREEN. 
R. GREEN would not bave been the historian we 
e know if he had not spent his Oxford days in revolt 
against the accepted teaching of history. But to-day Oxford 
glories in him, and gladly draws upon the credit bestowed 
upon her by his name. All this was shown last Saturday, 
when a memorial to Green was dedicated at Jesus College, of 
which he was a member. The memorial tablet is placed over 
the entrance to the staircase on which were Green’s rooms. 
It was a good idea to place it there, and it is an agreeable 
thought that generations of future undergraduates may apply 
to themselves the impetus of remembering that J. R. Green, 
who made history a romantic pleasure for thousands who had 
been bored by it, was, outwardly at least, an ordinary under- 
graduate, who took his degree without honours. As Sir Jobn 
Rhys said at the unveiling ceremony, it was a rule of the 
examiners in Green’s day to give first-class honours to men 
who knew Hume by heart. Green cared nothing for such 
honours. But in justice to the Fellows of Jesus of that day, 
it must be added that they did perceive that the case ot 
J. R. Green was one of those exceptional cases in which it 
was worth while to let native ability follow its own wayward 
path. It was not so very wayward either, as we see it to-day. 
Yet Green’s path did cut across and diverge from the hard 
high road of the traditional school of history. It has been 
said sometimes that Green was miserable among the Welsh- 
men at Jesus, but Sir John Rhys said that the truth was 
that the College happened to be divided into factions at that 
time, and Green belonged to a faction which, if it received 
blows, gave more. In the “Short History of the English 
People” there are few more brilliant passages, as Dr. Warren, 
the Vice-Chancellor, truly said, than the narrative of the last 
days of Wales as an independent kingdom. Is it possible 
that the vividness of that vision was caused by Green’s own 
experience of racial war at Jesus ? 
Professor Firth’s testimony that the “Short History” was 
a “revelation” to him will be gratefully confirmed by count- 
less readers. He himself was at school when boys were still 
being nurtured on the dry pages of the students’ “ Hume.” 
But before he left school Green’s history came out, and a new 
world lay before him. Here at last was a writer who told him 
what really interested him, told him, too, things which hitherto 
had not interested him, but henceforth were to interest him 
intensely. Is it not wonderful that historians should have 
been—should still be, we might say with some reservations— 
so sheep-like? A certain “view” of English history was 
adopted, and one and all they followed the bell-wether along 
the track. The “view” was full of prejudices, assumptions, 
and arbitrary choices and exclusions. But hardly one writer 
seriously differed from it, or attempted to see for himself the 








tendency of facts. He accepted the framework provided for 
him, and all his research was devoted to decorating it in a 
slightly different way. We all know too well the drum-and. 
trumpet school. Those of us who are not yet old were 
brought up on its literature. Battles were fought; Kings 
were born and were married and were crowned and uncrowned - 
Royal visits were paid, and gorgeous ceremonies supplied 
the “purple patches” which were intended to beguile or 
relax the mind. How ready were our minds to be beguiled in 
other ways! When the King was dead there was nothing 
more to suy, and the chapter automaticully, as it were, came 
toanend. Of the people—of their wants, their dress, their 
appearance, their education, their amusements, their stature 
and strength, their food, and so forth—one learned little or 
nothing. Children acquainted with history on such terms 
told themselves with pathetic reiteration the story of Canute 
and the waves, or of Alfred and the cakes, or of the surfeit 
of lampreys, or of the butt of Malmsey wine,—anything 
which appealed to their imagination and humanity. Green's 
“Short History” was the first book which made it possible 
for schoolboys, who read only a few chapters in a whole 
school term, to understand that there were real human beings 
in England even in the Dark Ages who tilled the land and 
thought more about the weather for haymaking than about a 
coronation, or who bought and sold in the London markets 
and were more concerned in their business than in a brilliant 
exploit of arms against the French,—of whom, perhaps, they 
never heard. Green, in fact, was the first author of a social 
history of England. Taine once said to a young Englishman: 
“TI hope your generation admires Macaulay. He was the last 
of the great historians. He made history interesting. That 
is everything.” It is indeed nearly everything. You can 
correct a mistake in a footnote. You can never correct 
dullness. And no boy finds history dull unless he is told 
dull things. His attention is engaged instantly when he 
learns that the figures of the past were not muscum specimens 
or mechanical knights in Wardour Street armour, but real 
persons who felt and thought very much like himself. 

J. R. Green would never have written his history, however, 
without the great example of Macaulay. In the opening 
sentences of his history Macaulay set forth his aim in 
words from which Green could never have wished to dissent 
by a hair’s-breadth :— 

“TI should very imperfectly execute the task which I have 

undertaken if I were merely to treat of battles and sieges, of 
the rise and fall of administrations, of intrigues in the palace, 
and of debates in the parliament. It will be my endeavour to 
relate the history of the people as well as the history of the 
government, to trace the progress of useful and ornamental arts, 
to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes of literary 
taste, to portray the manners of successive generations, and not 
to pass by with neglect even the revolutions which have taken 
place in dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusements. I shall 
cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended below the 
dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing before the English 
of the nineteenth century a true picture of the life of their 
ancestors.” 
But Macaulay’s history began with the reign of James IL, 
and even then is written on far too large a scale for school- 
boys. It is true, then, to say that but for Green thousands 
of boys of the last thirty years would never have discovered 
that the history of their country can match the delights of 
Jules Verne and Gaboriau. The present writer remembers 
still the illumination which was cast on the darkness of his 
mind by reading the words in which Green introduced to 
his attention Langland’s poem, “ The Complaint of Piers the 
Ploughman” :— 

“ Born probably in Shropshire, where he had been put to school 
and received minor orders as a clerk, ‘Long Will,’ as Langland 
was nicknamed for his tall stature, found his way at an early age 
to London, and earned a miserable livelihood there by singing 
‘placebos ’ and ‘ diriges’ in the stately funerals of his day. Mon 
took the moody clerk for a madman; his bitter poverty quickened 
the defiant pride that made him loth—as he tells us—to bow to 
the gay lords and dames who rode decked in silver and minevere 
along the Cheap, or to exchange a ‘God save you’ with the law 
serjeants as he passed their new house in the Temple. His world 
is the world of the poor: he dwells on the poor man’s life, on his 
hunger and toil, his rough revelry and his despair, with the 
narrow intensity of a man who has no outlook beyond it. The 
narrowness, the misery, the monotony of the life he paints 
reflect themselves in his verse. It is only here and there that 
a love of nature or a grim earnestness of wrath quickens his 
rime into poetry; there is not a gleam of the bright human 
sympathy of Chaucer, of his fresh delight in the gaiety, the 
tenderness, the daring of the world about him, of his picturesque 
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pense of even its coarsest contrasts, of his delicate irony, of his 
wit. ...-. In the long interval between harvest-tide, 
work and food were alike scarce in the mediaeval homestead. ‘I 
have no penny,’ says Piers the Ploughman in such a season, in 
Jines which give us the picture of a farm of the day, ‘ pullets for 
to buy, nor neither geese nor pigs, but two green cheeses, a few 
and cream, and an oaten cake, and two loaves of beans and 
bran baken for my children. I have no salt bacon nor no cooked 
meat collops for to make, but I have parsley and leeks and many 
cabbage plants, and eke a cow and a calf, and a cart-mare to draw 
a-field my dung while the drought lasteth, and by this livelihood 
we must all live till Lammas-tide (August), and by that I hope 
to have harvest in my croft.’” 

How can we summarise the virtues of J. R. Green as an 
historian? We should say, first, that he accepted no one’s 
point of view but his own. He was like the painter who does 
not try to transfer the spectator’s thoughts from the picture 
to some conventional subject or scene which it is supposed to 
represent, but who says:—“Here is what I see. This is a 
thing of truth or of beauty in itself. See through my eyes. 
See what I see.” Secondly, Green displayed the English 
national spirit working through history. He was a great 
Englishman. We might even say, in the phrase which we 
fear is becoming a little tarnished, that he was a great 
“Empire-builder.” He loved England and believed in 
England because she stood, as Mrs. J. R. Green said last 
Saturday, more than any other country in the world for 
freedom. He believed that she had a great mission to teach 
men liberty, and he painted her struggle for it against the 
background of the world’s affairs. Thus did he give a unity 
to all the scattered materials of his untiring research. 
Thirdly (if, indeed, we are not repeating in a different form 
what we have already said), he was a great democrat. He 
traced the progress of the will of the people to govern them- 
selves from the time of Simon de Montfort onwards with a 
passionate affection. And he traced it—necessarily traced 
it—not merely in battles, however heroic, or in foreign 
alliances, or in the record of kingly doings, but in the 
everyday lives, and thoughts, and literature of the people. 





JUMPING AT THE HORSE SHOW. 
HE best day at the International Horse Show must of 
necessity be the day on which the King and Queen 
come with their grandchildren to see the competition for the 
gold Challenge Cup presented by the King himself. It is 
open to officers of all nationalities, and each year the com- 
petition improves. This year there were six teams entered, of 
three officers apiece, from the Argentine, Canada, Belgium, 
France, Italy, and England, and, perhaps unexpectedly for 
those critics who had apparently made up their minds that 
English officers would not be able to hold their own against 
officers trained in foreign riding-schools, there was a very 
close competition which resulted in the English team being 
placed third, with the French and Italian teams first and 
second, and the Canadian, Belgian, and Argentine teams 
coming after the English. It was an English horse, too, whieh 
had the best individual record, and an English officer who 
showed the best riding of the day. ‘Luxury,’ the horse, is a 
chestnut gelding, aged; his round was practically faultless, 
and he was beautifully ridden by Mr. Malise Graham, of the 
16th Lancers. 

The jumping in the King’s Cup Competition was particularly 
interesting, for it followed a rather curious display of failure 
by one of the hunter classes. Many of the horses should be 
as well used to the show-ring as the hunting-field; but horse 
after horse failed to make anything of a not very exacting 
jump over rails. They managed other jumps as high, but 
nobody got over this jump until one of the judges pointed out 
that the sun shining through the blinds over the glass roof 
put a patch of blazing white on one side of the rails, while the 
other side was in shadow. Therails were moved, and the very 
next horse cleared them. As they were placed before, they 
were unlike anything a horse would see in the hunting-field, 
and the horses seemed to decide that it was not worth trying to 
understand the jump. Once or twice the riders were baulked 
by the spectators; it is odd that people who come to a horse 
show should forget that a horse can be “ put off” as easily as 
aman. Once, as a horse was being put at the rails, a lady in 


& white dress jumped up almost under his nose; the horse, a 
clever grey, hesitated, had a good look at her, and then went 
over. 


But, taken as a whole, the jumping of the hunters in 





this competition was disappointing; it would not have pre- 
pared a casual visitor for the jumping of the afternoon. 

In the Naval and Military Tournament you may get some- 
thing of the thrill that belongs to the lists of the Middle 
Ages; some of the contests have come down from those days 
to these. But you come nearest to the real spirit of the 
tournament, surely, on the duy when the officers’ teams ride 
for the King’s Cup. There is the extra touch of pageantry in 
the parade of the officers in their brilliant uniforms; the 
King and Queen are enthroned in a gallery, there are great 
doors opening into the arena, the lists are open to soldiers 
all over the world, the competitors ride in at a call on 
the horn. The jumps, perhaps, would have been a little 
too much for Richard I.’s horses; we have taken many 
years to breed our hunters and chargers into the animals 
we have to-day. The jumps were certainly a severe test. 
There were nine in all, but three were to be jumped twice, 
and two were almost double jumps. First came a hurdle, 
brushed up to five feet; then three rails sloped, the top rail 
four feet six inches; third, railway-sleepers on end, four feet 
six inches; fourth, a wattle fence, four feet six inches; fifth, 
two field-guns pluced muzzle to muzzle; sixth, a gate, four 
feet six inches. Then the first three fences had to be taken 
again, and then the ride: ‘nrned and took his horse down the 
centre of the arena, first over four feet of water on to a ramp, 
and from the ramp over a three-foot wall with a five-foot drop 
the other side; next, he had to take his horse at a line of 
dummy soldiers, and after the soldiers to ride up and down a 
bank and over a fence the other side,—the last a very good 
test of a confident jumper. One of the jumps, the line of 
soldiers, was a complete failure. Nobody got over it, though 
one of the French officers succeeded in only knocking off a 
head and body. The line was of dummy Grenadiers in scarlet, 
with bearskins, and they came to pieces, if they were touched, 
at the neck and waist, and then rolled everywhere over the 
floor, to the great delight of all the children. But it was 
not serious jumping. The horses simply did not understand 
what they had to do. The riders tried with whip and spur 
—sometimes the only time the whip was raised in the round— 
to get them to rise at the line, but the result was always the 
same. It was amusing, if it was a little irritating, to watch 
the way the horses came up to the line. The animal dropped 
down the five feet over the stone wall, and then suddenly 
became the live embodiment of a question and a protest. 
“What is this? A line of soldiers—and yet they are not 
exactly soldiers? WhatamItodo? He cun’t mean me to 
jump over soldiers? I’ve never done such a thing. Perhaps 
he means me to knock them over. Well, here goes,” and there 
they went, all over the floor. Then the obedient creature took 
his last fence, a real one, and cantered out, 

Probably the Itulians were expected to win, and, as it 
was, they were only three points behind the French team, 
which is a very sma]l margin of difference after three rounds 
with thirty-six jumps. But the French were doubtless the 
better team, and one officer in particular, Captain Cariou, 
instructor of equitation at the Ecole d’Application, Fontaine- 
bleau, gave a wonderful exhibition of riding. The pity was, 
with so good an entry from the Continent, that there was not 
a team of German cavalry officers in the competition ; it would 
have been interesting to compare the different schools of riding, 
as wellas pleasant to welcomeateam from a neighbour. As it 
was, the differences between the styles of the different nations 
were sufficiently marked. It would be absurd to speak of some 
of the riding expected at the Horse Show as circus-riding, but 
there seems to be a tendency to what may be called trick- 
riding, and it was when the horses were culled upon for 
something like trick-jumping that the differences in the 
schools came out. It was just this that made the riding of 
Mr. Graham on ‘ Luxury’ so noticeable. Ata horse show one 
is usually unlucky enough tosit within range of some critic who 
declares, for all to hear, that none of the competitors can ride 
at all, and that if he could not ride better than they, he 
would not show his face in the ring; but even this ubiquitous 
critic was silent when Mr. Graham was making his round. 
What the critic notices is certainly not bad riding; if he gave 
himself a little time for consideration, he would remember 
that these teams are three riders picked out of anarmy. But 
in a cramped space, with very short intervals between the 
jumps, it is difficult for a rider, even with a perfect command 
of his horse, to give the appearance of really sitting down in 
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his saddle, and some of the foreign schools do not seem to 
aim at giving that appearance at all. But Mr. Graham’s 
riding was distinct from the foreign schools; he was essentially 
English. He sat his horse like a hunting man, and though 
he went fast at his fences, and as if both he and his horse 
meant jumping, he always looked as if he had more time 
than the others between the jumps. If his style of riding can 
be summed up, he looked, as did the other English officers in 
the competition, as if he would beat the foreign officers 
across country. Could an English cavalry officer, so far 
as mere riding is concerned, be paid a better compli- 
ment? It is just the possibility of paying that com- 
pliment which makes us a little doubtful as to the 
value of a rumoured innovation on the part of the 
Army Council as regards jumping competitions. Hitherto 
our officers have had no special training in what we may call 
trick-riding; but if the rumour which bas been circulated is 
true, there will be in futnre special horses selected as per- 
formers at horse shows, and there will be officers specially 
selected to ride them, and to be sent to various competitions 
during the year to become masters of the art of jumping in 
the ring. ‘This may possibly be necessary if an English team 
is to win the King's Challenge Cup, given that the competi- 
tion for the cup consists partly of trick-jumping, for instance, 
over dummy Grenadiers. But it is of less value as military 
training. The real test, surely, between teums of officers 
should be the cross-country test, say from steeple to steeple 
in the old-fashioned way; at all events, over unknown country 
with unexpected jumps, and all sorts of going, grass and 
plough, and bill and flat, in between. That may be an inter- 
national competition impossible to arvange, and the jumping 
competition doubtless is far more convenient in many ways. 
But the steeplechase, or some form of it, is the real test. It 
is the test which, in this country at all events, officers choose 
for themselves. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


bates 
THE INCOME-TAX PAID BY THE AGRICULTURAL 
LANDLORD.—AN INJUSTICE. 
(To rus Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”]} 
Srr,—In a short letter which appeared in your issue of 
May 15th I made a statement to this effect: that the agri- 
cultural landlord was suffering from a great injustice in being 
obliged to pay Income-tax on moneys which he does not 
receive from his estate; and, further, that this unfair assess- 
ment was a direct inducement for landlords to spend as little 
on their properties as possible. 

I am told that it would strengthen this statement if I were 
to give the figures relating to my own estate. In common with 
most Englishmen, it is distasteful to me to make any of my 
private affairs a matter for public discussion; but this dis- 
taste is overborne by the feeling that is strong upon me 
that we agricultural landlords are now suffering, and have 
been suffering for a number of years, from an unjust form of 
taxation. 

My estate is about 1,800 acres, 200 acres of which are wood- 
land. It consists of a church, parsonage, school and school- 
house, nine farms, the acreages of which are 291, 245, 219, 200, 
160, 129, 83, 69, and 53 respectively, two small holdings of 
15 acres, six holdings of from one to five acres, sixteen 
cottages, a hall and shooting, which is let, and a small house, 
in which I can, with economy, live on the rent-roll that I 
receive from the estate. In all there are thirty-seven houses 
and fifteen blocks of farm buildings. The total number of 
people living on the estate is about a hundred and eighty 
The repairs and upkeep of the houses, buildings, cottages, 
drainage, and water-supply of the estute fall entirely on my 
shoulders. 

My estate does not pretend to be a show estate. Every 
single improvement or alteration that I have made has always 
been considered for some time previously, and is not carried 
out unless I consider that the sum expended will repay itself, 
by helping the tenant-farmer to make slightly better profits, 
by enabling the men to work under easier conditions and the 
animals to be housed under healthier surroundings,—in other 
words, I consider every improvement in relation, not only to 
its utility and comfort, but also in relation to its commercial 
beurins. 











When the Hungarian agriculturists paid me a visit, I tolg 
them that they lad come to see, not a show estate, the play. 
thing of a rich man, but the working estate of a poor man, 
an estate out of which we all had to make our bread-and. 
butter—the landlord, the tenant-farmer, and the cottager— 
just an average working estate, an estate by which good 
practical English farming could be judged. 

The estate workmen that I employ to keep the estate in 
good working order are: a bricklayer and assistant-bricklayer, 
carpenter, woodman, and, during the summer months, a 
painter. My estate men work Trade-Union hours at a 
Trade-Union rate of pay. They work fifty-six hours per 
week, which include the walk to and from their work. 
Without loss of wage they have a Saturday half-holiday, a 
week's holiday at Christmas, and a holiday from Thursday 
night to the following Tuesday morning at Easter, 

Every single brick and stone of structural repairs, both 
inside and outside of all the houses and buildings, is done by 
me. Of course any damage done by the tenant which is not 
due to fair wear and tear has to be made good by him, 
When a new tenant enters into possession of a farmhouse, or 
a cottager into a cottage, my men paper and paint the inside 
of the house, and after that the tenant is expected to paper 
and paint whenever necessary, or in default, when he leaves, 
he has to pay the cost of papering and painting the inside of 
the house, which in the case of the average farmhouse comes 
to about £20. 

As far as Ican manage it, the men visit each farm home- 
stead and cottage in turn, and do all the repairs that are 
necessary, such as the repairing of the brickwork, the cutting 
out of old bricks and putting in of new, repairing roofs and 
chimneys, doors and windows, examining and unstopping the 
drains, seeing that the water-supply is in order, and all the 
odds and ends that are only known to landlords who manage 
their own estates and have the paying of the bills. Since I 
have been in possession of the estate, I have placed an 
excellent supply of tap-water in each farm and cottage. 

The gross rent received from my estate last year was 
£2,630. I did no new work or any improvements, except for 
a slight improvement to the water-supply. My men were 
employed the whole of that year in simply keeping the houses, 
farm buildings, cottages, drainage, water-supply, and wood 
fences in decent working order. That work cost me in wages and 
fresh material £500, and, work the estate as economically as I 
can, it will cost me each year at least that sum. In addition 
to this £500, in order to keep certain grass fields from 
deteriorating in value, I had to clear a long stretch of brook 
running through the fields of three of my tenants, and, in 
addition to this, had to improve and unstop the drains. This 
cost me in all £64. This work was absolutely necessary in 
the interests of the tenants, and I need hardly say that I did 
not receive one penny piece more rent by reason of that 
expenditure. Now, add £64 to £500, and we have a total of 
£564; deduct this from the amount that I receive, and we 
get a rent-roll of £2,116 on which Income-tax should be paid, 
or, say, an Income-tax of £105 per annum. But last year I was 
obliged to pay £117 in Income-tax, or £12 in excess of what an 
ordinary business man would have to pay had he been working 
this estate as a business, and on business lines. 

In addition to the aforesaid yearly cost of keeping the estate 
from deteriorating, and therefore keeping up the rent-roll on 
which the Income-tax can be collected, since I have succeeded 
to the bead of the estute, independently of what the water 
cost me, and the sum I had to borrow from the Lands 
Improvement Company for the purpose of rebuilding an old 
and broken-down homestead, I have spent £2,000, and on 
this £2,000 I have not received one penny piece more rent. 
This £2,000 has been spent in modernising and making more 
convenient two old farmhouses; in making more comfortable 
and healthy many of the cottages, and in some cases adding 
on new pigstyes; in modernising and making more healthy and 
convenient the majority of the farm buildings, which house 
stock; in improving and modernising the drainage of the 
school, schoolhouse, hall, farm, and cottages, which block of 
buildings, together with my house, constitute the little village 
proper; and, in addition, adding on tap-water to three of my 
farms that could not be included in the general water system 
of the estate. Every single one of these improvements was 
carefully considered by me, and in the opinion of practical 
men was absolutely necessary if a good class of farmer was to 
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be attracted to the estate,—farmers who were able to farm 
rofitably and well, and were likely to pay their way. 

If the estate was not farmed well, utter despair would drive 
me to live elsewhere, where the grey days are fewer and the 
sunshine more certain. There is no sight that so depresses, 
and at times angers, me as to view slovenly and ignorant 
farming, and at the same time to speculate on the enormous 
Joss in national wealth and in the comfort of the people that 
the inferior farming of the country, taken in the aggregate, 
must entail. 

Surely these necessary improvements that I have outlined 
ought to be deducted before the Income-tax is assessed. I 
reckon that these improvements have cost me, since I have 
been head of the estate, at least £150 per annum. Now add 
this £150 spent for improvements to, say, £550, which it bas 
and will cost me to keep the estate from deteriorating in 
yalue, and therefore in rent-roll, and we have a total of £700. 
But by the present law I have only been allowed to deduct £350 
to satisfy these yearly repairs and improvements, so that I 
have been paying Income-tax on £350 more than I have been 
receiving from my estate, and this, spread over many years, 
amounts to a very considerable sum. 

Is it unfair to ask that an agricultural estate be treated as 
a business concern, and that the landlords be allowed to state 
on their Income-tax papers the amount they actually receive 
after all necessary repairs and necessary improvements in 
order to keep their estates as going concerns have been 
deducted, and if the Income-tax collector doubts these 
returns, then the landlords should be allowed, as business 
men are allowed, to send their books in, in order to prove 
whether their returns are correct ? 

The land is the raw material, and the upkeep and gradual 
modernising of houses, farm buildings, cottages, drainage, 
water-supply are part of the expenses which have to be 
incurred if the land is to be made to yield a profitable return. 
Surely, then, all such legitimate working expenses and 
improvements ought to be deducted from the gross rent-roll 
before the Income-tax is assessed. 

If the editor of the Spectator will kindly give me a little 
space for a future letter, I will show how unjustly my woods 
are taxed, and that it would be sheer madness on the part of 
the landlord to attempt any extensive plan of clearing and 
replanting so long us the present insane system of taxation 
exists. We hear a good deal of clamouring for reafforesta- 
tion (I am in full sympathy with it), but no more effective 
scheme could ever bave been devised to check and stop 
afforestation on the part of the landlords than the existing 
principle of the taxation of woods.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. B. M. BucHanan. 

Hales, near Market Drayton. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
acnictilhiensiin 
SIR CLINTON DAWKINS AND THE BAGHDAD 
RAILWAY. 

[To tue Eprror ov tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It is not without great reluctance that I trouble you 
with some remarks about your article of last week on the 
Baghdad Railway. But in justice to the memory of a dead 
friend, I cannot pass it by in complete silence, 

No one can object to your repudiating the interpretation 
which you place, and which, I admit, is capable of being 
placed, on certain words contained in the late Sir Clinton 
Dawkins’s letter to Herr Arthur von Gwinner, although such 
repudiation may seem to many of us quite superfluous. But 
Iam perfectly sure that any such sinister suggestion as that 
which you read into Sir Clinton Dawkins’s words was quite 
absent from his mind when he wrote them. 

I was out of England at the time when the Baghdad Railway 
negotiations took place, and was more than fully occupied with 
other matters. Hence I was unable to follow closely the 
details of the story, and I do not profess now to pass any 
judgment of my own in the case. But I know from subse- 
quent conversations with Sir Clinton what his point of view 
was. His interest in the matter always seemed to me to be 
much more political than commercial. He believed, rightly 
or wrongly, that it was in our interests as a nation that 
Great Britain should participate in this enterprise, and 
he was, rightly or wrongly, but certainly quite honestly 








convinced that a mistake had been made in letting the 
opportunity slip. He attributed the opposition to the project 
in this country to a misconception of the true bearings of the 
case on the part of those British publicists who led that 
opposition. And he believed that that misconception was 
due to the machinations of interested parties abroad—I do 
not remember that, in speaking to me at any rate, he ever 
suggested that they were “ Russian”—who had succeeded in 
misleading the writers in the British Press, and in producing 
a result which was hurtful to the interests of this country and 
unfair to the other members of the proposed combination, 
The German negotiators, in his opinion, had always been 
loyal and straightforward in the matter, and the interpre- 
tation put upon their attitude and objects seemed te him an 
erroneous one. 

And this, as I read his letter to Herr von Gwinner, was all 
that he meant to convey. A particular expression which he 
used may have beén an unfortunate one, and, indeed, we can 
all see now that he was ill advised in writing to Herr von 
Gwinner at all. But in saying that the opposition to the 
Baghdad Railway project was “instigated” from Russian 
sources he surely need not have meant that any “secret or 
backstairs” influence had been brought to bear upon the 
writers in the British Press. I am perfectly certain that he 
never thought, or wished others to think, anything of the 
kind. The words he used are consistent with what, from my 
conversations with him on the subject, always appeared to 
be his view,—namely, that a false version of the nature and 
objects of the German proposals had been assiduously 
circulated by interested foreign parties, and that the writers 
in question had simply been misled by it. 

Your article reads Sir Clinton’s letter in a very different 
sense. May I suggest, Sir, that in the case of a man who is 
no longer here to defend himself, it is only fuir to place the 
most favourable interpretation on an ambiguous phrase, 
especially when that man has been grossly wronged by 
the unauthorised publication of private and confidential 
correspondence ? 

Only one remark more. I own it was with deep regret that 
I read the suggestions of your article as to the motives 
animating Sir Clinton in writing this letter. No more 
public-spirited man ever lived. No doubt he was annoyed, 
perhaps unreasonably annoyed, at the failure of a scheme 
which he had much at heart. But to attribute his annoyance, 
mainly or wholly, to the failure of a good piece of business, 
or to the loss of “profitable commissions,” is calculated to 
give to those who did not know him a very false impression 
of the character of my late friend.—I am, Sir, &., 

MILNER. 

[We are perfectly willing to admit that Sir Clinton Dawkins 
believed that British official participation in the financing of 
the Baghdad Railway would be advantageous to this country, 
just as he no doubt honestly believed that the purchase of the 
Transatlantic steamship lines would in the long run be in 
the interests of England. The present writer well remembers 
defending Sir Clinton Dawkins on repeated occasions from 
the cruelly unjust things said about him in that connexion. 
What we find so utterly incomprehensible is that Sir Clinton 
Dawkins could not or would not believe that the opposition of 
the National Review and the Spectator to the proposals for 
financing the Baghdad Railway, which he and his firm 
favoured, was as honestly and as independently maintained as 
were his own views. We honour Lord Milner for defending 
his friend at all costs, and shall say as little as possible as to 
his interpretation of the word “instigation.” Indeed, if the 
matter were a purely personal one we should say no more, but 
we are concerned with much more than a personal matter,— 
with the honour and reputation for independence of what 
we may venture to call a public institution, the Spectator. 
We must think not merely of the personal desires of the 
editor (which are strongly for silence), but of our duty to all 
connected with the paper, and also to our readers. We must, 
therefore, point out that the charge which, above all others, a 
newspaper resents, and ought to resent, is the charge that 
its views, right or wrong, are not independently formed, but 
that it can be moved by outside influences. “Instigation” is 
always a word of sinister import. The offence of the accusa- 
tion is doubled when the “instigation” is imputed to a foreign 
Government and the charge is made to a foreigner who is sure 
to put the worst interpretation upon it. The whole tenor of 
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Herr von Gwinner’s article shows that he did put a sinister 
interpretation on Sir Clinton Dawkins’s words. No doubt 
Sir Clinton Dawkins did not mean to accuse the National 
Review and the Spectator of having been bought. Yet he 
allowed himself to use to a foreigner words capable of bearing 
that interpretation, and about publications owned and edited 
by men who were his personal friends, and to whom he 
had never conveyed the slightest hint of the charge of 
“ instigation.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To tae Eprror or tre “ Spectator.) 
Srz,—As a friend of the late Sir Clinton Dawkins, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my regret that, no doubt quite un- 
intentionally, the article of last week headed “The Spectator 
and the Baghdad Railway” may create a misleading impression 
both of his character und of his patriotism. 

It so happens that I have some slight personal knowledge of 
the Baghdad Railway, and at the period referred to I remember 
that he frequently endeavoured to convince me of the unsound- 
ness of the views which I held upon this question, and as 
frequently deplored the opinions expressed by the Spectator 
and the National Review. But I am absolutely positive that 
he never made any sort of suggestion that either of these 
organs was “got at” in any sense whatsoever, and the 
absurdity of such an idea must be apparent to any one who 
has been in the habit of reading them. 

Personally, I consider that Sir Clinton Dawkins was 
mistaken in his views with respect to the Baghdad Railway, 
but perhaps it was a greater mistake to write a private letter 
to a German gentleman, who has apparently published it with 
the object of creating dissensions amongst English public 
men. The phrase “instigated from Russian sources” is not 
happily chosen, and is certainly ambiguous. A foreigner 
might easily interpret it in an unfavourable sense, as it is 
exceedingly difficult to convey exactly what is intended to 
those who use another language; but no intelligent educated 
Englishman would ever imagine that it was intended to reflect 
upon the independence of the Spectator and the National 
Review. That independence is far too well known to be 
affected by a chance expression in what was probably a 
hurried private communication, and I am convinced that the 
many friends of the late Sir Clinton Dawkins will agree in 
the view that, although he may have been mistaken in this 
particular instance, there was no one who had more deeply at 
heart the interests of his country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newron. 





THE FINANCE BILL. 
[To tux Epitor or tux “ Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—I venture to trouble you with some remarks on the 
Finance Bill, as one of a vast number of persons of moderate 
fortune who will be heavily hit by it. The principles under- 
lying the Bill are, in the first place, very unfortunate, to say 
the least of it. 

(1) The 20 per cent. on the increment (the term “unearned” 
has wisely been dropped) is to be levied on capital and used as 
income. It is hoped that the comparatively small sum of 
£500,000 it is calculated to produce the first year will increase ; 
but considering the probable fall in land values, and the 
anxiety of owners to be quit of such property, that increase 
is not likely to last very long, and every year will diminish 
the capital of the country in this respect. 

(2) The Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote in so con- 
ciliatory a manner to the Friendly Societies, and so little has 
been done to make things easier for others, that the whole 
thing looks very like class legislation. 

(3) In the Clause XIV., on the valuations for purposes of 
duties on land values, par. 4 (a), it is stated that any part of 
that site value directly attributable to works of a permanent 
character executed bond fide by any person interested in the 
land for the purpose of fitting the land for use as building 
land, &c., is to have the site value as reduced by those 
deductions taken to be the site value as ascertained for the 
purposes of this part of the Act. 

But who will recoup the said “person interested” for bis 
heavy outlay on roads and drains, gas and water? Not the 
purchaser, who will not be anxious to add to his own burdens, 
and will certainly not spend more than he can help in 
acquiring property to be heavily taxed, so that the man whose 











energy and capital and enterprise have turned a piece of waste 
ground into a valuable property, though he may have a small 
ostensible rebate, is finally heavily punished for having done 
so. He will also not find many imitators, and the end yill 
be that the development of land will fall out of the hands of 
the private individual who carries it out on really economical 
principles and form another item in the free expenditure 
indulged in by public bodies and the increased rates necessary 
to meet that expenditure. 

(4) No attempt has been made to remedy a crying injustice 
of the Death-duties,—namely, that a large family pays the 
same on the father’s death as a small one or an only child. 
Surely this is very hard, and does not make for the increase 
of population which is said to be so much required. 

The above are some points I have noticed as not generally 
remarked on, but which perhaps have their importance, I 
shall feel honoured if you think what I say worth insertion — 
I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Grant Durr, 

Earl Soham Grange, Framlingham. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.”] 

S1r,—The answer given in Parliament on the 7th inst. by the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Hugh Barrie 
constitutes a slight not merely to Sir Horace Plunkett, but to 
the President of the United States, as Mr. Roosevelt was 
when he wrote the letter to which Mr. Barrie referred. “It 
is not the usual practice,” we are told, “to publish officially 
private communications of this nature addressed to his 
Majesty’s Ambassadors, and we see no reason to do so 
in the present case.” But unfortunately the letter has 
been published in America, and its “nature” makes it 
obvious that it was written by Mr. Roosevelt with a 
view to its publication by his Majesty’s Government. 
Is it to be contended that it was written to tell Mr. Bryce 
privately what he knew very well already, or in order that 
Mr. Bryce might inform Sir Horace Plunkett of sentiments 
entertained by Mr. Roosevelt, which the latter could as easily 
express, and no doubt has expressed, to Sir Horace Plunkett 
direct? It would be hard to say which supposition is the 
more absurd. Yet Mr. McKinnon Wood's answer assumes 
one or other of them. By his “we” the Under-Secretary 
appears to accept the responsibility for the Government. 
But to “the man in the street” Mr. Birrell will be suspect. 
To do the other members of the Government justice, none of 
them are so likely to be as short-sighted as the actual 
suppressor of the letter has shown himself to be, And 
Mr. Birrell is bound to be thrown to the wolves sooner or 
later. If he is responsible, his fute might be allowed to over- 
take him now as conveniently as at any other time.—I am, 
Sir, &c., PatTRICK PERTERRAS., 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE COMMUNION. 

{To THE EpiTor oF THs “Seecraron.” | 
Srr,—May one who sympathises with “E. M. L.” in her hard 
case, and deplores the action of her rector in refusing Holy 
Communion to a parishioner who had (even if wrongly in the 
first instance) been for years admitted to the Sacrament, 
express his deep regret that a good case should be given 
away by the arguments adduced in support of it by such 
eminent authorities as the Bishop of Carlisle and the Spectator 
itself ? 

(1) The Bishop’s argument, based on the form of the 
question to the candidates, is verbal rather than real. That 
question is framed for normal cases, and exceptional candi- 
dates—e.g., those baptised as adults or without sponsors— 
must take it mutatis mutandis. Does the Bishop really 
contend that those baptised as adults, on coming to Con- 
firmation, are perpetrating “a solemn absurdity and a solemn 
falsehood”? I submit that such language stamps his letter 
with a note of impulsive exaggeration which seriously takes 
away from its importance. 

(2) I am tempted to say the same of the contention 50 
confidently put forward in your article of May 22nd, that 
“there is nothing Sacramental in the process of Confirmation, 
—nothing in the least analogous to Baptism.” Had the writer 
been content to point to the language of the Catechism and 
Article, where “ Sacrament” is so defined as to cover Baptism 
and the Eucharist only, bis contention (though it would have 
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Jost its relevancy to the main topic) would have been unassail- 
able in itself. If an outward and visible sign expressly 

inted by Christ Himself is of the “essence” of a Sacra- 
ment, then Confirmation is not a Sacrament. But it does not 
follow that it has not, in common with some other ordinances 
of Apostolic origin or Scriptural warrant, some Sacramental 
character, or that it stands out of any analogy to Baptism. 
In fact, to deny to Confirmation “an inward spiritual grace” 
js as flatly contrary to the history, structure, and terms of the 
Confirmation Service as it would be to deny to it an outward 
visible sign. Confirmation (to quote that service) is the 
“Jaying on of hands on those who have been baptised and 
come to years of discretion”; it is “received” by those who 
“are confirmed”; it is accompanied by prayer that God will 
strengthen those who receive it by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and that they may daily increase in the Holy 
Spirit more and more; and the whole process is referred, by 
the service itself, to the example of the Apostles,—i.e., to 
Acts viii. 15-18. The reference may be mistaken (I think, on 
the contrary, that it is correct), but of the intention of the 
service to follow “the example of thy Holy Apostles” there 
ean be no question. The preface, which was incorporated in 
the service as lately as 1662 (from the substance of an earlier 
rubric), deals expressly with the bene esse, not with the esse, of 
Confirmation. 

I think, therefore, that those who hold that Confirmation, 
though not in the strictest sense a Sacrament, has something 
Sacramental about it, and stands in a distinct relation of 
analogy to Baptism, have the Confirmation Service on their side. 
To rest a needed plea for charity and reason in administering the 
wise and (I venture to say) quite plain rule of the Church 
upon grounds so artificial as that taken by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, or so contrary to the terms of the Confirmation 
Service as that adopted by the Spectator, is likely, I fear, to 
weaken rather than support the appeal to the charity which 
is above rubrics.—I am, Sir, &c., EPIscopus. 

[The best comment on that part of the Bishop’s letter 
which deals with the alleged Sacramental character of the 
beautiful and touching rite of Confirmation is to quote the 
words of Article XXV.:— 

“Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens 
of Christian men’s profession, but rather they be certain sure 
witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, and God’s good will 
towards us, by the which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth 
not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our Faith 
in him. 

There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, 
Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such as 
have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have 
not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God.” 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tux Eprror or rae “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—As you are aware, I was anxious not to occupy space 
in your columns which might more profitably be employed by 
other people, but Dr. Griffith Thomas in your last issue makes 
a personal challenge which I am bound to accept. He asks 
me for my authority for believing that the Church of England 
is bound by Archbishop Peekham’s “Constitutions.” So far 
from stating that it is, my letter practically implied the 
contrary. I merely quoted a phrase because it explains a 
passage in our Prayer-book as it stands. You ask in your 
article why the Bishops at the Savoy Conference did not keep 
the old form intact. The answer is because that form went 
beyond the old rule of the Church of England. A person 
“ready and desirous to be confirmed” might have bad no 
opportunity of receiving Confirmation. But if the Bishops 
bad imagined that their admission of such persons would have 
been interpreted as an admission of persons who stoutly 
refuse to be confirmed, their action would probably have 
been different. Dr. Griffith Thomas then asks: “If we keep 
strictly to the Anglican definition of a Sacrament, what 
is the ‘something Sacramental’ whether in Confirmation 
or Ordination?” I reply: “An outward visible sign of an 
inward spiritual grace.” There is certainly the outward sign, 
and I can hardly imagine that Dr. Griffith Thomas would 
deny the inward grace, though I must ask him to excuse me 








from defining in your pages what I believe it is. Here, how- 
ever, lies the gist of the whole position, not in the pedantic 
interpretation of a rubric. I am not really a rigorist, but I 
ventured to make two points :—(1) The vague interpretation 
of the rule tends inevitably to the minimising or denial of 
this gift. You said there is “nothing Sacramental in it.” 
(2) It tends to the assertion that the Church of England has 
no rules and no discipline. This Mr. Stone's letter shows to 
be the fact. For what does refusal to accept Confirmation 
imply? It is a formal expression of dissent from the Church 
of England on an important feature of its organised Sacra- 


mental system.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Frexp, 
Warden of Radley. 


[We venture to suggest to Dr. Field that he should read, or 
re-read, Jeremy Taylor's “ Liberty of Prophesying” before he 
dogmatises as to what are the variations of belief as regards 
both doctrine and practice comprehended by the Church of 
England.—Eb. Spectator.) 


(To tas Eprrorn or tue “Srectaron.”) 
S1z,—Will you allow me to intrude again upon your space? 
I think you will find that the point taken by the Bishop of 
Carlisle is unsound. He says that one who has not been 
baptised with the rite of the Church cannot truthfully answer 
when he is solemnly asked at Confirmation whether he renews 
the vows made for him at his Baptism by his sponsors. The 
Bishop has overlooked the fact that a like difficulty oceurs in 
the confirmation of those who have been christened in church 
as adults. Such a person has made the vows himself accord- 
ing to the Order for Baptism of those of riper years, and yet 
is directed at Confirmation to answer “I do” to the question 
whether he renews in his own person the promises made in 
his name by his sponsors at his Baptism. Now there can 
be no question that persons baptised as adults are to be con- 
firmed, for the rubric at the end of the Order for Adult 
Baptism expressly so directs. There ought, no doubt, to be 
an alternative form for such cases, but the difficulty is really 
very trifling. The question is obviously to be taken as 
referring to the promises contained in the Order of Baptism, 
whether in the particular case they have been actually made 
by sponsors or not; and so taken, it can be answered in the 
prescribed form with perfect sincerity, and with substantial, 
though not literal, accuracy. 

May I add something on the general question? The 
discussion in your columns has taken a wide range, and has 
gone far beyond the original question, which was whether a 
person who refuses (not merely neglects or omits) to be con- 
firmed can reasonably complain that he is not admitted to 
Communion. What is his grievance? There is no question 
that the rule of the Church makes Confirmation, or readiness 
to be confirmed, a condition precedent to admission to the 
Sacrament. But, quite apart from this, Confirmation is 
undeniably both in theory and practice an important part of 
the system of the Church. On what possible ground can a 
person who deliberately rejects it complain that he is excluded 
from the privileges of full Church membership? I confess 
that Iam wholly unable to understand the position of such 
Nonconformists as “E. M. L.” They are Nonconforinists 
presumably because they think it wrong to conform to the 
Church’s doctrine or discipline, or both. If they do not think 
this, their position as Nonconformists is wholly without 
justification. It is grossly absurd to pride oneself on 
belonging to an organisation the very reason for whose 
existence is that it is wrong to conform to the Church, and 
at the same time to claim to be treated as a member of the 
Church. A man need not be an “extreme High Churchman” 
to protest with all his strength against the notion that the 
Church has not both doctrines and discipline to which it is the 
duty (whether legally enforceable or not) of every one who 
claims to be treated as a member of the Church to submit 
himeelf.—I am, Sir, &., A. 

[In his quarrel with the Bishop of Carlisle “A.,” like so 
many controversialista, finds no harm in ignoring the letter of 
the law when it is convenient for him to do so. If he will 
accord us a similar latitude, we shall soon be in agreement. 
With his general view of the Church's position we are in the 
profoundest disagreement. He wants to narrow the Church 
to a sect. Happily the law of the land takes a different 
view. May we recommend to him, as we Lave ventured to 
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recommend to another correspondent, a re-reading of Jeremy 
Taylor's “Liberty of Prophesying” ?—Ep. Spectator. 


(To THe Epitorn or Tie “SrxecraTonr.”) 

Sir,— Would it not help to clear this discussion—a discussion 
of the greatest practical importance—if we were informed of 
what precisely is meant by Confirmation? In Oriental usage 
an infant is anointed by the presbyter at or immediately after 
Baptism. In Roman usage companies of children who are 
already communicants are (with unction and other ceremony) 
collectively blessed by a Bishop. In Anglican usage adults 
severally receive blessing with manual contact from a Bishop 
that they may become communicants. In my own usage asa 
minister of the Church of Scotland features of all these three 
practices combine,—it is by a presbyter, as in the East; it is 
with collective blessing of a group, as in the unreformed 
West; it is of adults with a view to Communion, as in the 
Church of England. Which of these is Confirmation, and 
which is not, and what is the essence of Confirmation? The 
Anglican Archbishops write in 1897 to Leo XIII. (“* Responsio,” 
English translation, p. 17): “The matter of confirmation (z.e., 
whether imposition of hands or chrism) is not entirely certain, 
and we at any rate do not think that Christians who have 
different opinions on the subject should be condemned by 
one another.” As to the minister of Confirmation, Bishop or 
presbyter, East and West differ; and the West itself has 
no consistent tradition (see “ Ministry of Grace,’ Bishop 
J. Wordsworth, pp. 59, 82 n., 90 n.) What, then, is the 
thing, necessary or unnecessary, of which your correspondénts 
are treating P—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. W. 


{To tae Eprron or tue “Spectator.”]) 
S1r,—The concluding sentence of the letter of the Bishop of 
Carlisle in your issue of May 29th will, I believe, call forth a 
widespread response amongst moderate Churchmen. His 
Lordship writes that both cases “point to the necessity for a 
revision of the Prayer-book to meet the needs of our age, 
which is in so many respects diverse from that in which the 
Book took its present form.” Butthe trouble is that both the 
High and the Low Church parties find safety in the present 
confusion, and neither will put their case to the test of a 
revision in the light of twentieth-century needs. The 
extremists are returned to Diocesan Conferences and Con- 
vocation, and we in the middle are unorganised and helpless, 
and see both parties put their own construction on rubrics, 
&. Personally I am out of sympathy with the constant 
introduction of ever higher ritual into the Communion Services 
of my parish church, and am slowly drifting into reading the 
services at home, and I believe there must be many moderates 
like myself who are thus withdrawing from active Church life. 
Is the case of the moderates hopeless ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MODERATE. 


(To rae Eprror or tar “Srrcraton.” | 

Srr,—The correspondence raised by the letter of “E. M. L.” 
is of interest to many both north and south of the Tweed. 
In more than one congregation amongst us difficulties have 
arisen before now through the admission of the unconfirmed 
to Holy Communion. In the little book written by Dr. Smith, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, on “The Legal 
Position of the Clergy,” he says :— 

“It would not be expedient in the present day for an incumbent 
to refuse the Communion to persons merely because they came 
from outside his parish. Nor can he law/ully refuse it to a person 
who occasionally attends, or even communicates, in a dissenting place 
of worship. And a clergyman who admits them [the unconfirmed] 
in the absence of any direction of the Bishop to the contrary, may 
be acting in a wise and Christian manner.” 

Would not a short form of service for the private confirma- 
tion of those of riper years get over the difficulty >—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. A. 


(To Tus EKpirorn or Tus * SegecraTor."] 
Srzr,—Some few years ago, while resident in India, I asked 
permission of the Anglican chaplain of the station in which I 
lived to receive the Holy Communion, although unconfirmed, 
Permission was readily granted. Subsequently, desiring to 
regularise my position, I sought Confirmation, and was con- 
firmed by the diocesan Bishop. ‘The chaplain then said to 
me: “J am very glad you are confirmed, because the admission 











of so many unconfirmed persons to Communion in India 
makes it extremely difficult for us Indian chaplains to get our 
own Church-people to see the necessity of confirmation,” 

I may add two observations: (1) Rigorous exclusion of the 
unconfirmed may, and does, result in the loss to the Church of 
England of many Nonconformists who with some encourage. 
ment would make their spiritual home in the Anglican 
Communion; (2) an unconfirmed person who can continue 
indefinitely to exercise the privilege (specially granted to him) 
of Communion without becoming “ desirous to be confirmed ” 
seems to me to be totally deficient in the conception of the 
Church as a society. After all, the Church is not a public 
convenience, like a free library, to be used or not used as one 
pleases.—I am, Sir, &c., S A 


[To rug Eprror or tue “ Seectator.”] 
Srr,—It may very well be, as Dr. Field argues in your issne 
of May 29th, that the Bishop who prohibited “ E. M. L.” from 
communicating in the Church of England has the letter of 
the law upon his side. But in this case, as so frequently, the 
letter is killing the spirit of the law. The Holy Communion 
is essentially a means of making disciples feel their com. 
munity of relationship with the Master; the restriction 
imposed upon its use has the effect of emphasising their 
differences ; it is undoing what Christ Himself is endeavouring 
to do. Evidently the rubrics relied upon to support the 
attitude of the Bishops are of very ancient date. They come 
down from a time when it was necessary for the Church, as a 
means of self-preservation in a pagan world, to mark itself 
sharply off from that world, or to resist the influence of 
heresies arising out of pagan thought and philosophy. They 
were preserved in the English Church at a time when, owing 
to the fact that dissent, whether on the Roman Catholic or 
ultra-Protestant side, involved political disaffection, it was 
necessary to safeguard the State by threatening disabilities in 
religion. But Nonconformists are now neither pagans nor 
dangerous heretics, nor are they potential rebels against the 
Government of the day. They are acknowledged to be 
Christians as sincere and enlightened as their brethren of the 
Church and citizens as loyal as the Bishops themselves. They 
tlesire—those who are moving in this matter—to feel and 
develop that community of brotherhood and discipleship which 
the Sacrament was instituted to promote. Surely the bar 
retained has become a technicality unworthy of large-hearted 
men, and to insist upon its observance is to strain at the gnat 
while swallowing the camel. In doing this, the Church places 
Nonconformists on a par with pagans, dangerous heretics, 
and persons of notoriously evil life. Sir, I, and I suppose 
many non-denominational Christians like myself, owe you a 
deep debt of gratitude for upholding more truly liberal views 
of a National Church. It will be a glorious day for England 
when the Church is really free.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. StanLey ANDERTON. 


(To ras Epiror or Tux “SpxKcraTor.”} 

Srr,—The controversy now being waged in your columns 
under the beading of “ Nonconformists and the Communion” 
is, of course, concerned with only one of the many practical 
difficulties which are the inevitable consequence of the rise 
and growth of Nonconformity. The main question at issue 
is this,—Are the Jews and the Samaritans of our land to 
continue for all time to have no dealings one with the 
other until German ‘Dreadnoughts’ and airships arrive in 
sufficient force to take away both our place and our nation; 
or are we as a nation to estimate at its true value that 
religious unity which first suggested to our Saxon fore- 
fathers the possibilities of political co-operation whereby the 
Heptarchy became England and the Norman invader might 
easily have been driven back into the sea? 

Now as to Nonconformity, every one realises that it is 
to-day a very different thing from what it was two or three 
centuries ago, or even less; but in what respect? Chiefly in 
this,—that then its work and success were a subject for the 
prophet, now they are one for the historian and the journalist. 
To take one instance, that of John Wesley, whom for present 
purposes we may regard as a Nonconformist. Every Church- 
man who is not at heart a Papist deplores the persecution 
which has driven the Methodists outside the pale of the 
Established Church; but for all that, the persecutors of the 
eighteenth century, whose fault was that they lacked the 
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divine gift of prophetic vision, should be far more leniently 


indged than those wilfully blind bigots of to-day, to whom 


the spiritual success of Methodism ought to be a living 


reality. , 
What hope is there for the future? It will be a long day 


before rubrics are revised for the benefit of the Samaritans, 
Caiaphases with their blunt criticism, “ Ye know nothing at 
all,” being unfortunately in a small minority among the 
Pharisees. It is the individual sanction of occupants of the 
Bench to wise infringements of the strict letter of mediaeval 
rubrics which alone can, but which undoubtedly can, save the 
situation. When one reads the enlightened, broad-minded 
views of the Bishop of Carlisle one is filled with hope; but 
when one contemplates the unmitigated mediaevalism soon to 
be on show again at Birmingham hope gives way to blank 
despair.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Perron. 
Ullenhall Vicarage, Henley-in-Arden. 


[To tue Eprron or tus “Sprecraror.” 
Sin,—Congregational and the great majority of Baptist 
Churches give an absolutely unconditional invitation to 
Christian people to the Holy Communion. The words used 
by the minister in announcing the Lord’s Supper are almost 
invariably those of the Apostle: “‘ All who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity’ are invited to His table.” Many 
sincere believers have never been baptised and are members 
of no Christian community, and no reason can be deduced 
from the New Testament for excluding them from the Com- 
munion Service. The insistence upon any church ordinance 
as a prerequisite to Holy Communion is entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit of Christ’s religion. The Holy 
Table is His, and all who are moved by sincere love and 
devotion to Him should have access to it. According to the 
views of some of your correspondents, the author of the noble 
Communion hymn so frequently sung at the Anglican Service, 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross,” would be debarred 
from partaking of the sacred elements. And many of our 
Lord’s most gifted and devoted servants would to-day be shut 
out from the privilege of communicating with many of their 
fellow-believers if the rubrics were rigidly observed! You are 
right in placing Confirmation in a different category from 
Baptism. The former was not instituted by our Lord or His 
Apostles.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. Hoare. 

Ravenscraig, Gayton Road, Harrow. 








(To tue Epitor or Tae “Srecraror.”] 

§1r,—Will you allow a Nonconformist to point out one 
omission in the correspondence which appeared in the last 
Spectator on the question of Confirmation? Most Noncon- 
formists have what they regard as the equivalent of Con- 
firmation is so far as that ceremony is intended to be a 
voluntary reaffirmation of the vows made at Baptism. This, 
in Wales, is called “receiving into full membership,” and it 
takes place at the desire of the candidate after a course of 
suitable preparation. No Nonconformist Church that I know 
of would allow persons who are not already communicants in 
their own or some other Church to communicate with them. 
But members of all Churches who may be present at the time 
are invited to approach the Lord’s Table by all, except by a 
section of the Baptist Church. Is not this the practice which 
you would commend for the Church of England? Should 
not the careful instruction, the voluntary application, and the 
particular Church’s recognition be accepted as an equivalent 
for Confirmation by the National Church P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Conway. Henry Lewis. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject, but next 
week we hope to publish a final article dealing with any issues 
of importance raised in this last batch of letters, and with 
the problem as a whole. We regret that owing to lack of 
space a large number of the letters sent us have necessarily 
been rejected.—Ep. Spectator. } 





DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
§1r,—Will you allow me a small space in which to reply to 
Canon Thompson’s letter to you of June 5th? He “respect- 
fully asks if you consider at all those consciences of certain 
clergymen which Mr. Justice Bray recommended them to 
sacrifice.” This plea of “conscience” often strikes me as 





being a very curious thing ; it is the reason given for so matiy 
vagaries, and seems always to be accepted as a sufficient 
reason. And yet what is conscience? Surely to a great 
extent the habit of mind formed by temperament, education, 
and environment, sanctified in measure by grace, but strictly 
in proportion to the degree in which the promptings of human 
nature have been successfully resisted. As a matter of fact, 
even in the best men there is a great deal of human nature in 
conscience that is never eliminated. In consequence, con- 
science is extremely likely to err, and I “respectfully ask” 
Mr. Thompson to consider whether it is not highly probable 
that his conscience has erred? Admitting his opinion to be 
right as regards the Deceased Wife's Sister Act, he should 
remember that there are a very large number of Christian- 
living men and women who do not hold this opinion, and even 
supposing that they are wrong, that his conscience has no 
right to act the tyrant by excommunicating those whose con- 
sciences have allowed them to take advantage of the Act. 
My brother on leaving his situation has been presented by all 
his workmen with a testimonial of their esteem and regard, 
and some of the prominent citizens in Norwich gave him a 
dinner and made him a presentation. And this, I take it, is 
at least sufficient evidence that there are very many consciences 
in Canon Thompson’s own neighbourhood which take the 
opposite view to his.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. L. BANISTER, 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To ruz Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”] 
Srm,—I should like to offer a few observations on the letters 
on the above subject which appeared in your issue of the 
22nd ult. 

(1) Your correspondent Mr. John Morgan has arrived at 
the figures which he represents to be those of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists in Wales and Monmouth by deducting 
from the total number of their communicants those in the 
churches, among others, of the Lancashire, &c., Presbytery; 
but some twenty-three churches of that Presbytery are in 
Wales, and therefore his result is not correct. But he has 
fallen into a still greater error by adding the communicants 
to the “hearers,” whereas the latter include the former, as 
pointed out in your last issue. 

(2) The letter of your correspondent Mr. Hickey was 
probably written before the appearance of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s letter in your issue of the 15th ult., in which he 
admits that the statistics of the various religious denomina- 
tions were submitted in good faith, and that he doubted “the 
fairness and the wisdom of trying to discredit them.” It is 
true that his Lordship reserves to himself the right “to 
criticise their comparative value and significance,” which 
right will, no doubt, be also exercised by Nonconformists in 
their examination of the statistics of the Anglican Church 
when they appear in detail in the Commission’s Report. 

(3) With regard to the question of endowments, referred to 
by two of your correspondents, the purpose of my previous 
letter was to correct what purported to be a statement of fact. 
Welsh Nonconformists are not opposed to endowments per se. 
The Calvinistic Methodists, for instance, have created endow- 
ments by means of voluntary contributions for the main- 
tenance of their Theological Colleges, and in part of their 
missionary societies, and also, to a limited extent, for the 
support of their ministers in sickness and old age. But I 
doubt whether any Nonconformist body would seek by means 
of endowments to relieve the sense of responsibility which now 
attaches to a Church for the support of its own ministry. On 
the general question of the disendowment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, what is claimed by Nonconformists is that 
benefactions which were created at a time when no other 
religious body existed in Wales should not in equity be 
enjoyed exclusively by a Church that only claims about one- 
tenth of the population, a large percentage of whose com- 
municants is made up of English immigrants to Wales. The 
limitation of disendowment in the Government Bill to the 
benefactions created before the Act of Uniformity is, in our 
opinion, a very generous provision in the interest of the 
Anglican Church. 

(4) Your correspondent Mr. Douglas states that the 
endowments of Nonconformist bodies include, inter alia, the e 
possession of public-houses. I can speak definitely of the 
denomination to which I belong, not only that we have no 
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such properties, but that whenever any sale of land is effected, 
as may happen when more suitable sites are required for our 
churches, the right to erect licensed premises thereon by the 
purchaser is barred by the title. Neither have we any mort- 
gages on such properties. I do not suppose that we are in 
advance of other denominations in this particular; but even 
if your correspondent were able to cite any instance to the 
contrary, it would be rather ungracious in a clergyman of the 
Established Church,—a Church so richly endowed by “the 
trade.” 


(5) I acknowledge the courtesy and fairness of your corre- 
spondent “L. O. F. ©." The question of a religious census 
formed the subject of examination before the Welsh Church 
Commission, and in answering Lord Hugh Cecil I gave what 
I believe is the objection of Nonconformists to such a census, 
which is threefold,—viz., that the State has no right of 
inquiry in matters of conscience; that we have an actual and 
reliable record of our communicants, children and _ pro- 
bationers, and in most churches of what may be classified as 
“other worshippers”; and lastly, that such a census would 
Le injurious to religion if it were to lead any section of the 
Obristian Church to believe that it had a greater hold upon 
the population than it really had. I frankly admit that it is 
the Anglican Church that would apparently gain most by such 
a census—or, from my point of view, that would suffer most— 
for the simple reason that a large number of non-worshippers 
would not care to reveal that fact, and in such cases they 
would naturally select the Church which, alas! to a large 
number of people conveys no real sense of moral or spiritual 
responsibility. 

(6) The demand for the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, however, is not based solely on the question 
of statistics. They are only used as part of the overwhelming 
evidence in support of the contention that an Established 
Ohurch—which to us means a Church hampered and fettered 
by State control—is incompatible with the genius of the 
Welsh people. We sincerely believe that her emancipation 
from her thraldom would lead to her prosperity as a spiritual 
agency, and that Welsh national life as a whole would gain 
when the Church abandons her position of arrogance, exclu- 
siveness, and intolerance, created and fostered by her connexion 
with the State, and takes her place—possibly a leading place— 
among the spiritual organisations of the country.—I am, 
Bir, &., JOHN OWENS. 

Chester. 


[We publish the letters of Mr. Owens and Mr. Morgan 
because we are most anxious to give the fullest and most patient 
hearing to the Nonconformist side. We are bound to say, 
however, that if we had received so long and inconclusive a 
communication as the above from a Churchman, we should not 
have made the very considerable effort required to find room 
for it. Wecannot for the present publish any more statistical 
letters on the Nonconformist side, as we have already given 
them far more space than we have accorded to the repre- 
sentatives of the Church, We do not propose to publish 
any more letters on the subject until the second reading of 
the Disestablishment Bill reawakens the controversy. There- 
fore, though we publish below Mr. John Morgan's letter, we 
cannot find space for the further controversy he invites.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 


(To tae Eprrog or ras “Seercratoa.”] 
Sir,—I am indebted to the Bishop of St. Asaph for 
pointing out in your issue of May 29th that in the 
instructions issued in 1889 the “hearers” column was 
to include communicants and every one else who is 
accustomed to be a hearer with the Connexion, including 
the children. In the Diary “hearers” is still the beading of 
the total column, although the word is usually applied to 
non-communicants. In the Year-Book the “total” heading 
bas been altered into “hearers, including communicants.” 
It is very probable that in future the returns will be issued 
in an improved form. This also applies to Mr. Frank 
Morgan's first paragraph. In reply to his second para- 
graph, my figures were based upon official and semi-official 
returns, and I invite him to prove that they are not correct 
ao far as I am concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Morgan. 


——_ 


TURKEY AND CRETE. 
(To Tux Eotron or Tus “Sescrator.”] 
Srz,—The following opinion of a German naval commander, 
Captain Rudolf von Labrés (author of “Politik und Seekrieg”), 
may not be without interest to English readers on the eve of 
the recrudescence of the Cretan question :— 


“From the military aspect the loss of Crete could only be 
regarded as strengthening Turkey’s power, since the retention of 
this unruly island necessitates the stationing there of a strong 
garrison of troops, the want of which would be acutely felt in « 
time of war. Turkey can, in fact, only gain both from the 
political and the military point of view by drawing her frontiers 
closer together, and thus giving up all pretension to distant 
possessions. The actual loss of Egypt and the anticipated loss of 
Tripoli may be ‘ moral losses’ to the Ottoman Empire. The State 
as an organism, nevertheless, can only gain in solidarity by such 
deprivations.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





THE “DUCHESS OF MILAN.” 
[To Tus Korron or Tue “SreoratTon.”) 

S1z,—May I express some heretical views upon the subject of 
purchasing pictures for the National Gallery? Why was 
money wasted upon a doubtful Titian (the “ Poet"’) when the 
Gallery has so many fine ones? Why was money thrown 
away upon a poor Franz Hals when we already bave a first- 
rate one in the Wallace Collection? Had these thousands 
been kept for better pictures, the “ Duchess" might never have 
run any risk of quitting the National Gallery. Time will show 
the truth as to my judgment of the above purchases, as it has 
already shown the waste of money in buying such rubbish 
as the formerly so-called Rembrandt, “Christ Blessing Little 
Children.”—I am, Sir, &c., 8. B. 





GLADSTONE AND HOME-RULE. 
[To tux Epttor or tus “ Seecratok." | ‘ 
Srr,—I should be very sorry to think that I had done any 
injustice to a memory so illustrious as that of Gladstone (see 
Spectator, May Ist). I have imputed nothing beyond sub- 
mission to the exigencies, which seem to mo evil, of the party 
system of government, That there was not a marked chango 
in Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards Home-rule between his 
arrest of its leaders, whom he threatened with “the un- 
exhausted resources of civilisation,” and his adoption of the 
policy, 1 think it would be difficult to convince any one who 
remembers the events of that day. A change seemed to come 
over his general view of Irish history and questions. He took 
to traducing the Union. I hardly think that any one who 
knew Mr. Gladstone will hold that I calumniate him in saying 
that in representing to himself the history of his own con- 
victions he was capable of a little innocent self-delusion.~ 
I am, Sir, &., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





DO ANIMALS REASON ? 

[To tus Eprror of tas ‘“Srscrator.”’| 

Sir,—In the very interesting article entitled “Do Animals 
Reason?” in your issue of June 5th you cite a paradox of 
Mr. Brewster's which reminds me of a scene which occurred 
when Charles (afterwards Lord) Bowen was examined viva 
voce at Oxford. He quoted an Aristotelian saying to the 
effect that “beasts have no knowledge of first principles” ; 
he spoke in that deprecatory and quasi-interrogative voice of 
his which made a wag say of him that, as a Judge, he 
addressed the jury “as if he were asking them to dance with 
bim.” And I well remember the titter which the truism, thus 
dubitatively pronounced, excited among the listening under- 
graduates. 

I once questioned my friend Romanes about one or more 
strange animal instincts, and his answers confirmed the 
surprise which I had felt on reading his “Animal Intelli- 
gence.” He spoke of the newly hatched cuckoo, whose 
physical shape as well as bis cruel instinct seem to be adapted 
by Nature for the express purpose of throwing his foster- 
brothers out of the nest to die of cold and hunger. Romanes 
defines certain forms of instinct as “ lapsed intelligence,”’—as 
manifested, that is, in automatic acte inherited from intelligent 
acts of remote ancestors. But how, one may ask, can such 
lapses have arisen without previous degeneration, and what 
can natural selection, sexual selection, and the other factors 
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(if such there are) of the survival of the fittest have been 
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about when they allowed such degeneration? It may be 
worth adding two incidents reported by Romanes :— 

“Our servants have been accustomed during the late frost to 
throw the crumbs remaining from the breakfast-table to the 
birds, and I have several times noticed that our cat used to wait 
there in ambush in the expectation of obtaining a hearty meal 
from one or two of the assembled birds. Now, so far, this 

i tance in itself is not an ‘example of abstract reasoning.’ 
But to continue. For the last fow days this practice of feeding 
the birds has been left off. Tho cat, however, with an almost 
incredible amount of forethought, was observed by myself, 

ther with two other members of the household, to scatter 
erumbs on the grass with the obvious intention of enticing the 
pirds...... Rengger described a monkey employing a stick 
wherewith to prise up the lid of a chest, which was too heavy for 
the animal to raise otherwise. This use of a lever asa mechanical 
jpstrument is an action to which no animal other than the monkey 
bas ever been known to attain.” 

In my boyhood it was an axiom that beasts had nothing 
beyond instinct, and that the reason of man was the presage 
of his immortality. In opposition to this view, Max Miller 
remarked that parrots judge by the weight of a nut whether 
it has or has not a kernel, and that this is an act of com- 
parison. My (once) distinguished tutor, the Rev. W. E. Jelf, 
went further, in an odd way, on the animal side; for he held 
that the Divine Omniscience, being intuitive and independent 
of logic, partook of the nature rather of instinct than of 
reason. Such an apotheosis of instinct sheds a mysterious 
halo over animal intelligence. Is not this halu conspicuous in 
Virgil’s beautiful line which says of the bewildering instinct 
of bees—that instinct which still seems to us so marvellous 
after all the explanations of Darwin—that it has in it a god- 
sent, nay, a god-like ingredient (Esse apibus partem divinae 
mentis et haustus Aetherios) ?--I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 





THE CALL OF THE CUCKOO. 
[To tax Epitor or rus “ Specraror.” | 

S1z,—I have tried this spring to take down, whenever I could, 
the notes of the cuckoos calling near my house. I have heard 
a number of different calls, and the notes have been these: 
G to D, Fz to Ct, Fz to D, F to C, E to Cz, and (rarely, and 
always either late at night or very early in the morning) E 
to C. I think this a very beautiful call: surely a happy 
cuckoo. About the last of all own Iam uncertain. It is a 
triple call, and I believe it to be Fg, D, E. It is not the 
ordinary triple cry, ‘‘Cuck-cuckoo,” to which the cuckoo 
changes in June. It is a third note added, not the first note 
repeated ; it is “‘ Cuckoo-oo.” I thought when I heard it first 
that the last “oo” must be the second note of the call of 
another cuckoo; but then I have never heard a separate 
cuckoo end his call on E. I wonder if any of your readers 
have heard this call—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 





“SPECTATOR” AND THE “NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” 
[To raze Epiror or tus “ Srectarton.”] 
Srr,—My attention has been called to an article in your issue 
of Saturday last, the 5th inst., in which you think that the 
insertion of extracts from Sir Clinton Dawkins’s letter to 
Herr von Gwinner reflects on your paper. I can assure you 
that the connexion of your paper with the Baghdad incident 
was wholly absent from my mind when publishing the article, 
and I regret that anything should have appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century which could be thought to reflect on your 
paper, for which I have always had the greatest respect.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. Wray SEILBECcK, 
Editor, Nineteenth Century. 

[We gladly accept the courteous apology and explanation 
of the editor of the Nineteenth Century, and would have placed 
it with the other letters dealing with the same subject had it 
arrived earlier.—Ep. Spectator. } 


THE 





A SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 
[To raz Epiron or raz “ Specrator,”’} 

8in,—May I be allowed to call the attention of your readers to 
the announcement which has, I believe, appeared in your adver- 
tising columns of a School of Theology which will be held in 
Oxford in September next from the 13th to the 24th? 

_ The object of the meeting is that men and women who are 
interested in the religious problems of the present time may have 
an opportunity of hearing some of those scholars who have made 
special studies in their own department of work. 





Among the lecturers are. Professors Driver and Percy Gardner 
(Oxford), J. Hope Moulton (Manchester), K. Lake (Leyden), 
E. von Dobschiitz (Strassburg), and Count Goblet d’Alviella 
(Brussels); Rev. Drs. Charles, Rashdall, and G. B. Gray; Revs. 
G. Tyrrell and P. H. Wicksteed; Mr. R. R. Marett and Mr. C. C. 
J. Webb. The lectures will be given in the Hall of Balliol 
College by kind permission of the Master and Fellows. 

The fee for the complete course, which embraces about fifty 
lectures, is £1. Further information and tickets can be obtained 
from the secretaries, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, University College, 
Oxford, and Rev. G. W. Thatcher, Mansfield College, Oxford. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. Estuin Carpenter, 

Chairman of the Committee. 

Manchester College, Ozford. 





THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To raz Epiroe or raz “ Srecraroa.”] 


Sin,—The generous response made by your readers to the appeal 
you have so kindly inserted in the Spectator for the last two years 
has been so valuable that I venture once more to ask you to let me 
state shortly the needs and advantages of the Women’s Holiday 
Fund. We shall not be able to do nearly so much work this year 
as usual unless our kind friends rally round us again in consider- 
able numbers. The good done to the tired, hard-worked wives 
and mothers of London by a few days’ change into fresh air, with 
nothing to do but enjoy themselves, must be seen to be believed. 
Those of us who take “ just one week” at Christmas and Easter, 
and “only about six weeks’” holiday in the summer, no doubt 
find it hard to believe that two weeks can be a long holiday, or 
that one week is refreshment enough to keep many a woman in 
heart for the other fifty-one weeks of the year. But this is a 
fact, and a touching one. Some of the letters we receive show 
what lasting pleasure the sights and sounds of country life are 
capable of imparting to those who have but little opportunity of 
enjoying them. Will our friends spare a few shillings from their 
own holiday fund for ours ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hzuen A. Pownath 
(Chairman of Executive Committee, W. H. F.) 


P.S.—Contributions, small or great, will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged by the treasurer, A. S. Daniell, Esq., Fairchikies, Warling- 
ham, Surrey; the secretary, Miss Ivimy, 76 Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.; or by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 
Tv Bickenhall Mansions, W. 





“THE HOLY MOUNTAIN.” 
(To tus Epiron oy tas “Srecraron.”’] 


Sir,—You were good enough to notice at some length last week 
this month’s instalment in the English Review of my novel, “The 
Holy Mountain.” I do not want to contest your criticism any 
more than I want to contest those of your remarks which were 
kindly in the extreme; and I readily admit that the book’s satire 
on profanity has sometimes itself the appearance of profanity. 
But may I point out that there were in one sentence of your 
notice three errors of fact? (1) So far from being keenly 
interested in making money out of his miracle, the hero only 
wants enough to get married on. (2) He does not ruin a girl in 
his father’s employment; he is only suspected of doing so. (3) He 
does not then take up with another; he is absolutely faithful to 
his Julia the whole way through. That, I had hoped, was 
sufficiently plain, and you will, I am sure, wish to correct your 
errors of fact, whether or no such correction causes you to modify 
your opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., SrerHen ReyNoups. 


[We have received the following from the writer of the review :— 
“ Mr. Stephen Reynolds complains of three errors of fact in the 
notice of his novel in the English Review. The author, of course, 
understands the unexpressed working of the minds of his characters 
better than does the reader. With regard to error (1), the 
young man’s desire for money is described without the qualifying 
reason now given. (2) Three people, Julia, the Magistrate’s clerk, 
and the old nurse, all announce their belief that Alec is the father 
of the child, and no contrary view is expressed by any one. The 
nurse tells the young man of this conviction, and is not con- 
tradicted by him; while Julia informs his father. (3) Of course, 
if Alec is guiltless, there is no reason why he should not be 
engaged to Julia. The possibility of a mistake is not hinted at 
by the author.”—Ep. Spectator.) 





A CORRECTION. 


(To Tug Eviror or Tus “SescraTou.”] 
Si1rn,—May I be allowed to correct your kindly reviewer of my 
book, “The Inns of Court,” in your last week’s issue, in one 
small point upon which he unintentionally misrepresents me? 
Nobody, I think, could have a keener appreciation of the charm 
and beauty of “open spaces of grass and flowers” in a city than 
myself, or could be more ready to exclaim with Disraeli: “ How 
fair is a garden amid the toils and passions of existence!” I 
should be the last, therefore, to apply the epithet “ugly” to the 
Middle Temple Garden. I apply it, on pp. 74 and 84, to the 
buildings which rejoice in the perhaps misleading title of “ Temple 
Gardens.”—I am, Sir, &c., Cscin HeapLam, 
Esthwaite Mount, Hawkshead. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
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“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


THE HULK IN THE ESTUARY. 
HE sprawls, a stranded hulk, along the mud, 
Undecked, with gaping sides and broken back, 
Half-way between the reach of highest flood— 
Which far on either hand 
Makes headway up the slack 
Of slimy channels when the full moon calls— 
And that soiled limbo, neither sea nor land, 
Whereto the last reluctant ebb-wave crawls. 


All day above the dismal flats the gulls 

Hover and sweep with glint of snowy wings; 

Or crowd with raucous laughter round the pools 
Where, drifted by the tide, 

Lie stranded obscene things, 

Cast forth in darkness from the up-stream town, 
From which the lustral water turns aside 

Till storm shall give it strength to wash them down. 


He sees upon the ebb, with waftage slow, 

The outbound ships—a younger, mightier brood— 
Down to their business on the great deep go, 

And watches the return, 

Upon the evening flood, 

Of vessels, gliding laden to the quays, 

Remotely touched by disregard and stern 

With the high sternness of the outer seas. 


Yet, stranded on the mud—a sorry shape 

Stained red by rust, blackened as though by flame— 
He still, day gone, has power to make escape 

From that which in the light 

Establishes his shame, 

And with immitigable spirit bears 

The scorn of all things living, since at night 

His commerce is with life surpassing theirs. 


For then, when secretly, with stifled sighs, 

And eager speech suppressed as though for shame, 
The waters in the dreary channels rise 

And pitifully steal 

Through his poor broken frame, 

And bathe each gaping wound, each rueful scar, 
In dream he feels the waves beneath his keel, 

And once again puts out across the bar. 


Erelong from off the moon the black clouds drift, 
And lo! a vast sky-bounded ocean space, 

O’er which with smothered bows and high uplift 
Of canvas silvery white 

He speeds before the race 

Of constant trade winds down the world’s convex 
Of purple seas, while in the sudden light, 

With shadows dappled, gleam his spotless decks. 


Ab, happy he, assured upon his quest 

Tbat somewhere, washed by that uncharted flood, 
Lie blissful realms of time still unpossessed ! 
What though he claims our tears, 

Unmasted on the mud 

By daylight, if, with spread of shadowy sail, 
Adventurously bound all night he steers 
Through magic seas beyond all mortal hail! 


And empty though he lies—empty no less 

When up the channels thrust the morning tides 
And deepen round him till at last they press 
With muffled shocks and jars 

Through his decrepit sides— 

The midnight wave that floods his undecked hold, 
Gathering the largess of the quiet stars, 

Freighte Lim with rare imponderable gold. 


W. G. Hoxz. 





MUSIC. 


—@— 
PELLEAS ET MELISANDE. 

Wuartever may be said in disparagement of the Opera 
Syndicate, they have certainly deserved well of the musica] 
public by their production of Pelléas et Mélisande, one of the 
most vehemently canvassed operas of our time, and, like all 
French music of any account, most severely criticised in 
France itself. But apart from being a focus of controversy, 
Debussy challenges attention on a variety of grounds. To 
begin with, though extremely modern and unconventional, he 
has arrived at his present stage of development after a 
thorough and sympathetic study of the classics, towards 
whom, moreover, he feels no hostility. Again, though it 
would be absurd to say that he had learned nothing from 
Wagner, his indebtedness to that master is less manifest 
than in the case of most of his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, his divergence from the methods of Richard Strauss ig 
even more marked. Ameng modern composers of note 
Debussy is conspicuous for his frugal use of the orchestra, 
for his abstinence from excessive sonority and violent dynamic 
contrasts. He does not find it necessary to reinforce the 
band, but gets his best effects from the employment of its 
normal resources. And the undeniable charm which he often 
exerts is not the result of resort to the oasis principle—i.e,, 
the alternation of long stretches of deliberate ugliness with 
little scraps of commonplace melody, which sound lovely, 
just as ditch-water might taste delicious to a man perishing 
of thirst—it is intrinsic and inherent in his music. 

It was a happy choice, certainly, that led Debussy, 
with his delicate bizarre talent, to turn Pelléas et Mélisande 
into an opera. He is by temperament attuned to the 
crepuscular atmosphere, the dreamy mysticism of Maeter- 
linck’s play. Its vague mediaevalism, so far removed from 
“actuality,” must have appealed to him with singular 
force. For here there is no suggestion of any epoch or 
reign. As in the Ring, we have to deal with people who 
only possess one name apiece; but while Wagner shows his 
dramatis personae at meals, slaking their thirst with deep 
draughts, one cannot possibly imagine the characters in 
Pelléas et Mélisande eating or drinking. The impressiveness 
of the play largely depends on omissions. In many ways it 
is the very antithesis of realism. It would be hard to find any 
historic justification in the records of the early Middle Ages for 
the psychology of the characters concerned. Jealousy in those 
days was a plant of swift growth, and Golaud’s long-drawn 
methods are too sophisticated for a primitive society. But 
such tests are inapplicable to a drama of so ethereal a texture. 
The question for us to decide is how far Debussy’s music 
enhances the magic of the play and emphasises its poetic 
content. There can, we think, be little doubt as to how 
that question must be answered. There is much in the 
drama that reminds one of a dream, and the music has a 
curious narcotic flavour that assists this hypnotic influence. 
The action, phantasmal in itself, is rendered even more so by 
being enveloped in an impalpable mist of sound, so vague that 
the vast majority of listeners will not find the slightest vestige 
of anything that they can carry away. Even an intelligent 
musician will not glean much in the way of positive impression 
beyond the recurrence of a peculiar scale. Of melody or 
definite phrases—we do not say in the manner of Mozart, but 
such as we are familiar with in the works of Wagner-——there 
is hardly a trace. And this applies not only to the orchestra, 
but also to the voice parts, which are for the most part chanted 
or intoned, the variations in pitch being probably based on the 
inflections of the voice in actual speech. The “leading motive” 
system is discarded altogether. It is typical of Debussy that, 
for all his disregard of convention and tradition, there is a 
good deal of method in his madness. You cannot call music 
meaningless which is invariably appropriate, or chaotic which 
is so curiously reserved and consistently unobtrusive. Even 
his eccentricities are so strictly controlled that one would 
probably cease after a very few hearings to be troubled by 
them. As a matter of fact, quite long passages occur which 
even at a first bearing are genial and grateful to the ear, while 
the character of the score throughout is wonderfully homo- 
geneous. On its unassertiveness we have already commented. 
Indeed, one could well imagine an unmusical spectator intently 
following the course of the play without being in the least 
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—_—_. . . . 
distracted by the music. This is perhaps negative praise, if 
not approximating to musical disparagement. But, speaking 
for ourselves, we should be inclined to say that, although the 
musical setting did not reinforce the emotional poignancy of 
the play, or emphasise the sufferings of the unhappy lovers 
“ quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit,” 

it certainly did add to its phantasmal glamour. It is hard 
to imagine that the opera will ever be widely popular, nor 
can we profess to desire such popularity. Negatively we 
ought to be grateful to Debussy for his delicacy and restraint. 
But we do not want music to be consistently of subnormal 
temperature any more than we want it to be consistently 
inflammatory and overstimulating, and the elimination of all 
pronounced rhythm, sustained melody, and clear-cut outlines 
gives the music of Debussy an invertebrate and emasculate 
cbaracter. It has been fancifully compared to a mixture of 
olives and caramels, but a better comparison is to some 
gtrange and insinuating opiate. It soothes, but it lowers the 
vitality of the hearer. Nietzsche, enamoured of the brilliant 
meridional charm of Carmen, declared il faut Méditerraniser 
la musique. The atmosphere of Debussy’s opera is not 
that of high noon, but the spectral twilight of sombre 
autumnal glades. 

There was very little to criticise in the production, which 
was extraordinarily good all round. The scenery, apart from 
gome unnatural greens and pinks and a pond that looked like 
a pincushion, was thoroughly appropriate, and the lighting 
was excellently managed. The artist who took the part 
of Golaud was inclined to exaggerate his suspiciousness and 
roughness; otherwise the cast was of rare excellence, and 
the enunciation of the text a model of distinctness. A 
hundred years ago so well equipped a critic as Lord Mount 
Edgeumbe—“ the Old Amateur”—had hardly a good word 
for French operatic singers. Their superiority at the present 
day over all comers in works which call for elegance, dis- 
tinction, and purity of diction is once more incontestably 
shown in the representations of Debussy’s opera. 

Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


ennscdllidipiien 
MR. KEIR HARDIE ON INDIA* 
We have every desire to be fair to Mr. Keir Hardie, and can 
honestly say that we opened this book prepared to find that 
the reports that he had uttered wicked and foolish incitements 
to the natives during his visit to India last year had been 
grossly exaggerated. That, indeed, we do find—Mr. Keir 
Hardie repudiates the version of one of his speeches which 
was published widely in England and shocked all those who 
believed it—but, on the other hand, the book is written in a 
spirit in which we can discover hardly a trace of a desire to be 
fair to his countrymen. His arguments are recklessly and 
wilfully perverse. We are astonished that he should have 
taken so little trouble to make some of them even superficially 
plausible. As a narrative the work is very poor, the 
deseriptions leaving little impression upon the mind, and 
making one reflect on the immense superiority of such work 
as that of Mr. Sidney Low; but we should have no com- 
plaint against Mr. Keir Hardie for his artistic defects if only 
he argued the case for Indian self-government with the 
intellectual honesty of which, we are sure, several earnest 
Englishmen who agree with his conclusions are capable. We 
cannot believe that this book will do anything but injury to 
his authority among his followers. They will perceive that 
& mind capable of such false logic, and such hasty conclusions, 
might mislead them equally in matters which concern them 
much more nearly. We must quote first Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
repudiation of the so-called seditious speech attributed to him 
in India, and then turn to the less pleasant task of proving 
by quotation that what we have said of his work in other 
respects is not unjustified :— 
“The Times, in a leading article on October 2nd, 1907, stated 
that: ‘The Bengali newspapers assert that Mr. Keir Hardie has 
declared the condition of Eastern Bengal to be worse than that 
of Russia, and that the atrocities which oficials commit theve 
would cause more horror in this country, were they known, than 


the Turkish outrages in Armenia.’ The pressman who had sent 
the cable through Reuter’s Agency was challenged on the spot 
owt caemallscsestts _.ylboarateseg 
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by five of his brother journalists, all Englishmen, and two of 
them Conservatives, to produce his authority for the statement. 
He was unable to do so, The statement was a pure concoction. 
The man who invented it had such a reputation for misleading 
the public at home concerning affairs in India that seven of his 
brother journalists in Calcutta, prior to this incident, sent a 
warning note to the editors of British newspapers to be on their 
guard against statements emanating from him. One or two of 
the home newspapers, when they found how they had been taken 
in, had the decency and the good taste to apologise for having 
assumed the statement to be true. But despite that, and although 
every schoolboy who takes an interest in politics is aware that 
the statement was a fabrication, certain journalists and others 
still continue to accept the unsupported testimony of this one 
discredited scandal-monger against the testimony of all the 
responsible authorities and journalists in Calcutta and other parts 
of India.” 

We accept that statement fully, and regret, as all decent 
persons must, that in this respect Mr. Keir Hardie was so 
badly used. 

On p. xv. of the preface we read :— 

“The two main divisions of population are Hindus and Moham- 
medans. Out of a population of say 300,000,000 the Mohammedans 
muster about 60,000,000, of whom only some hundreds of thousands 
are Mughals or Pathans, who came in as invaders and conquerors. 
Most of the rest of the Mussulman population are Hindus who 
have been converted to Mohammedanism, many of them in the 
olden days at the point of the sword. The Mussulmans pre- 
dominate in the north, but when the Punjab is left behind it is 
rarely that a Mughal is seen, though when he is there is no 
mistaking him because of his superior physique and proud, erect 
bearing. Among the peasantry, Hindu and Mohammedan, 
belonging as they do to the same race, mingle freely, attend 
each other’s religious festivals and social functions, and when left 
alone behave as good neighbours should. The policy now being 
pursued by the Government is to show special favour to the 
Mohammedans, and it looks with a complacent eye upon, even if 
it does nothing to foster, outbursts of fanatical strife between 
the two sections of religious belief. Great Britain may one day 
have to pay a long price for this folly. The Mussulmans are a 
warlike people come of a conquering race.” 

It passes our comprehension how Mr. Keir Hardie can write 
like this when one of the features of Lord Morley's reforms 
is notoriously to give preference to the Hindus, who alone 
are represented on the Viceroy’s Council. We think Lord 
Morley is making a mistake for which the Empire may have 
to pay, but the talk of “special favour to the Mohammedans” 
is an exact inversion of the chief fact of the present 
situation, The insinuation that the Government of India 
rather encourage outbursts of fanaticism is a disgraceful 
one, and Mr. Keir Hardie should have been ashamed to 
make it unless he could produce some proof, which he does 
not, The fact that the Judiciary is always ready to unmask 
and condemn the unauthorised acts of inferior policemen is 
distinct proof that the charge is unfounded. As an example 
of his incredible carelessness, the reader may be interested to 
examine more closely the passage we have just quoted. Having 
stated that the vast majority of Indian Mohammedans are 
not descended from the original conquerors, but are “ Hindus 
who have been converted” (a very loose statement in itself, 
by the way), he goes on to the perfect non sequitur, so far as 
his argument is superficially concerned, that the Mussulmans 
“come of a conquering race,” and may as such give the trouble 
he foresees to be possible. On p.1 Mr. Keir Hardie writes :— 

“It is calculated that the British capital invested in India in 
railways, irrigation schemes, public works, and undertakings of 
various kinds amounts to #£600,000,000. ‘That, of itself, at 
5 per cent. interest, represents a burden upon India of 
£25,000,000 sterling a year. By a burden I mean that the 
interest is paid to bondholders in this country and is not, there- 
fore, benefiting the people from whom it is taken.” 

Could folly go much farther than this outside a lunatic 
asylum? When a business firm raises money to extend 
its industry, and pays interest to the people who have 
subscribed the money for that purpose, would Mr. ‘Keir 
Hardie say that these payments were a burden unjustly 
imposed on the firm? The bondholders’ money in India is used 
in public works as much for the good of the people as the 
money subscribed by shareholders is used by an industrial 
capitalist for his own good. As to the hire of the money 
going out of the country to its detriment, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
who, we presume, pretends to be a Free-trader, uses the 
typical Protectionist argument. Of a similarly unjust 
character is his statement that the Indian peasant is taxed 


| to the amount of 75 per cent. of his harvest. 


or 


On p. 25 Mr. Keir Hardie professes to explain the meaning 
of Swadeshi, us follows :— 


“J may here explain the meaning of Swadeshi, All over East 
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Bengal, and, in fact, over the greater part of India, there has 
recently been a great development of this movement. It takes 
the form, in extreme cases, of boycotting foreign , and is 
intended to support and develop local industries. rd Roberts, 
Lord Curzon, and practically everyone who has ever been 
identified with India, have preached the need for Swadeshi, 
though not, of course, boycott, and no one can visit the country, 
even for a brief period, without realising that the - poverty- 
stricken condition of these hundreds of millions of patient, 
toiling peasants and weavers can never be even temporarily 
relieved until native industry has been develo Owing to the 
feeling excited over the partition of Bengal, the Swadeshi move- 
ment is particularly strong in that province, where the inhabi- 
tants have taken a solemn vow not to purchase British goods 
until the partition has been repealed, and to do all they can to 
induce others to follow their example. They hope by this means 
so to injure British trade as to force the attention of the 
authorities at home to their grievances, and thus ensure their 
redress. The hope may be a vain one, but there it is.” 
The confusion of this statement is very remarkable. So far 
as it exculpates the leaders of the Swadeshi movement, it 
approvingly attributes to them a definite economic campaign 
in favour of Protection. Again we ask, is not Mr. Keir 
Hardie a Free-trader? If he is, what is the sense of all this? 
On p. 28 we read :— 

“ Dacca, our next stopping-place, is the new seat of Government 

for Eastern Bengal. Here I was informed, as I had been all the 
way along, that the reason for the special police and the pre- 
cautionary measures generally was to protect the Mohammedans 
from being coerced by the Hindus into buying Swadeshi goods, 
which it was alleged were much higher in price than those which 
could be imported from abroad. One member of a Mohammedan 
deputation, who waited upon me at Dacca, repeated this statement, 
whereupon I sent out to acloth merchant, who kept both kinds 
of goods, asking for samples of his goods, foreign and native, 
with prices. He sent across several bales, with the prices marked 
on, his manager accompanying them to receive the expected 
order, he not knowing what my object was. There I found by 
actual test, not only that the Swadeshi goods wets of better 
quality, but also that for that particular class of goods, dhotis, 
the price was cheaper at Dacca than was the price of the foreign 
cloth.” 
In other words, Mr. Keir Hardie decides on the spot which 
is the better cloth of the two, and condemns the Moham- 
medans to be coerced into buying the Hindu cloth whether 
they like it or not! We have not often seen this argument 
equalled in any Protectionist work, however cynical, and it is 
discouraging to come across it seriously advanced in a book 
which pretends to be a protest against oppression and 
tyranny. The fact is that lovers of freedom like Mr. Keir 
Hardie have no conception of the higher forms of freedom, 
and the protection of minorities is undreamed of by them. 

Perbaps the most discreditable argument in the book is on 
p. 40, where Mr. Keir Hardie relates how the judgment of a 
Magistrate in condemning a native to death was overruled by 
the High Court of Appeal “in probably the most scathing 
indictment ever indulged in by a Court of Justice,’ and then 
adds: “I give this as typical of the way in which justice is 
administered by many of the officials in the disturbed districts 
in Eastern Bengal.” Does Mr. Keir Hardie think that 
“typical” judgments are treated in the Court of Appeal in 
the manner he describes? On p. 51 he says:— 

“At the corner of many houses little crescent-shaped cakes 
were drying inthe sun. ‘These were made of cow-dung, which, 
after being dried, is carried into Benares to be sold as fuel.” 

The italics are Mr. Keir Hardie’s. Perhaps he judges the 
material condition of a people by whether they use coal. 
Cow-dung is very good fuel, and tle misleading italics cannot 
possibly increase the reader's sadness, as they are apparently 
intended to do, at the fearful famines of India. Is Mr. 
Keir Hardie moved to indignation when peat is used instead 
of coal? Mr. Keir Hardie knows practically nothing, we 
judge, of Indian history, and when he heaps contempt on the 
idea of governing the natives through the propertied or 
aristocratic class of their own races he is ignorant that he is 
ridiculing principies supported by the great and good Sir 
John Lawrence as appealing peculiarly to the native modes of 
thought. We have not space or patience to analyse more of 
this harmful and silly little book. Mr. Keir Hardie assures 
us that there is no sedition in India. So far as we can 
discover, in his treatment of the Swadeshi movement there is 
only one casual reference to the fact that violence has been 
employed and bombs thrown. Of course he has his own 
opinions as to how bomb-throwing should be stopped, and he 
has every right to it. But in describing a movement it is 
none the less a lack of honesty to suppress material and 





STRAFFORD AND CROMWELL IN IRELAND® 


Mr. BaGwE tt is well known to students of Irish history ag 
the historian of Tudor Ireland, and the two volumes before 
us are characterised by the thorough and workmanlike 
treatment which gained their author his reputation some 
twenty years ago. They have been written, he tells us, « at 
such times and seasons as could be made available during an 
active life in Ireland,” and he hopes that “ this may induce 
critics to take a merciful view” of what, with excessive 
modesty, he terms “their many shortcomings.” No appeal 
ad misericordiam is necessary for the book, but, if it were, we 
should be more than willing to grant it, for there is no other 
source to which we can go for anything like so full an account 
of Stuart Ireland. Mr. Bagwell fears that “no party will be 
pleased with the present book,” but he will doubtless be 
satisfied with the appreciation of those who agree with him 
that history should be written in the interests of no party and 
of no creed. He has brought the book down to the Restora. 
tion, and we are glad to know that he intends, in a third 
volame, to continue his narrative to the fall of the house of 
Stuart. 

The story begins with the attempt of King James I. to 
repeat in Ireland an experiment which he had already tried in 
Scotland, and which he recommended to his son as the wisest 
policy in dealing with peoples “utterly barbarous and without 
any sort or shew of civilitie.” ‘“ Plant Colonies among them,” 
he said, “of answerable subjects that within short time may 
reforme and civilize the best inclined among them, rooting out 
or transporting the barbarous and stubborne sort, and planting 
civilitie in their roomes.” These words were written before the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, and they indicate how fully James 
sympathised with his most famous Deputy in seizing the first 
chance of carrying out a policy which had long been a recog. 
nised English method in dealing with Irish problems. The 
failure of the religious policy of the beginning of the reign 
and the rebellion of the Ulster chiefs gave Chichester his 
opportunity, and in 1609 Scottish and English “ undertakers ” 
were invited to settle in the North of Ireland. The Scots 
were at first less popular than the English, but they soon 
began to intermarry with the native population, without, 
however, adopting their religion. James was so well satisfied 
with the result that we find him repeating in 1615 almost the 
very language of the precept he had given to his son, and 
similar attempts were made elsewhere in Ireland. Chichester's 
successors were not great Viceroys, and they had by no means 
an easy task; and early in the reign of Charles I. Wentworth 
was sent to Ireland to establish a prerogative Government 
capable of giving the country peace and good order. His 
problem was rendered more difficult by the development 
of the King’s policy in England and in Scotland; and 
the rise of a Presbyterian community in Ulster, partly 
formed of Scottish refugees, gave the Lord Deputy that 
hatred of Scotland which led him, some years later, 
to make the famous threat which was the most serious 
count in his indictment for high treason. Was Strafford's 
government in Ireland successful? He suppressed piracy, he 
secured respect for the law, and Mr. Bagwell thinks that 
“probably the poor did benefit by his firm hand.” But his 
work was purely personal. His system was the expression of 
his own strong will, and the vigour and determination of his 
own high soul ; and when Strafford left Ireland there departed 
also what he called “my Thorough and Thorough.” 

The interest of the Irish Rebellion for English readers largely 
consists in its influence upon the history of the great Civil War. 
It produced in this country an effect only comparable to that 
of the Indian Mutiny, and probably those who lived through 
the year 1857 are best qualified to understand the hatred felt 
for Ireland and the Irish in the middle of the seventeenth 
century,—a hatred which led Cromwell to think that the 
horrors of the storm of Drogheda were “a righteous judgement 
of God upon these barbarous wretches who have imbrued their 
hands in so much innocent blood,” although, as Dr. Gardiner 
has pointed out, “it is in the highest degree unlikely that any 
single man among the defenders of Drogheda had had a 
hand in the Ulster massacre.” The events of 1641 were, of 
course, grossly exaggerated, just as Mr. Forrest has shown 
that the crimes of 1857 have also been overstated. At the 
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time it was believed that three hundred thousand British Pro- 
testante were murdered in cold blood. It is not easy to find 
the exact figures, but Mr. Bagwell thinks that “ the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that several thousand Protestants were 
massacred, that the murders were not confined to one province 
or county, but occurred in almost every part of the island, 
that the retaliation was very savage, innocent persons often 
suffering for the guilty, and that great atrocities were com- 
mitted on both sides.” It is important to bear in mind the 
excited state of public feeling when we come to consider the 
Irish campaigns of Cromwell and his lieutenants. Oruel as 
the story is, it has been exaggerated by Irish writers, and 
Mr. Bagwell very properly has nothing to say of Cromwell's 
alleged treachery at Wexford. Even after all due allowance 
is made, the atrocities at Drogheda remain a blot upon the 
character of the Protector. It is his defenders, and not 
his assailants, who rely on the fact that he forbade quarter ; 
and while this may relieve him from the charge of breaking 
his word, it involves him in a more serious condemnation. 
He himself pleaded that “this bitterness will save much 
effusion of blood.” We are by no means sure that the plea 
can be sustained even from a military point of view; and 
if we are to judge it from the standpoint of national policy, 
there is still less to be said. Nor is Cromwell's Irish policy after 
the conclusion of the peace a tribute to his statesmanship. 
It has become a commonplace that the descendants of 
Cromwell's settlers are the most Irish of the Irish, and the 
fact has been ingeniously explained in two ways. Cromwell 
did not arrange for the settlement in Ireland of English- 
women, and intermarriage became frequent. The men who 
thus allied themselves with Irish and Roman Catholic families 
were, in religion, chiefly Independents. Had they been 
Presbyterians, they would have found themselves tied to their 
old faith by an organisation whose efficiency is still great, 
and was greater then than now. But the persistence of 
Independent congregations composed of the husbands and 
children of Irish Roman Catholics could only be a dream. Mr. 
Bagwell tells of a project to transplant into remoter districts 
of Ireland Royalist Presbyterians from the North, who were 
thought to be dangerously near their co-religionists in Scotland. 
Had the project been carried out, it might have considerably 
affected Irish history. 

Mr. Bagwell closes with a sketch of the government of 
Henry Cromwell, who showed some statesmanship in his Irish 
rule, but whose greatest service to the country was (like his 
brother Richard's) the merit of self-abnegation. “ He might 
have made a party for himself at the cost of much bloodshed, 
and he deserves nothing but praise for preferring to retire 
quietly.” In the summer of 1659 he left Ireland, and Ludlow 
failed to prevent the restoration of the Monarchy. With the 
proclamation of Charles II. in May, 1660, the second of these 
volumes ends. Its readers will eagerly await the conclusion of 
Mr. Bagwell's story. 





EMPEDOCLES.* 
THERE are some writers who, by a curious destiny, are rarely 
read but always discussed, and Empedocles assuredly is one 
ofthem. Few people, we imagine, possess a copy of his text, 
and yet he ranks among the immortals and “lives for ever on 
the lips of men.” Lucretius records his fame in monumental 
lines :— 

“Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur, ef exponunt praeclara reperta, 
Ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus ” ; 
Matthew Arnold has consecrated the legend of his death in 
one of his noblest poems; his theory of “the four elements” 
has had an enduring popularity, while he bas always been 
very dear to writers on Greek philosophy, who with varied 
ingenuity piece together his puzzling fragments into an 
ordered whole. He might, in fact, himself be satisfied with 
his own fortune, for in life be was a showy person, and one 
who liked to be talked about. He was not the man to live in 
atub like Diogenes, or wear a coarse cloak as Socrates did, 
but it is robed in Tyrian purple and shod with golden sandals 
that he loved to walk the streets of Agrigentum — 
“As God immortal now, no more as man, 

On all sides honoured fittingly and well, 
Crowned both with fillets and with flowering wreaths "— 


—— 





while everywhere “men and women pay him reverence,” and 
“follow him in countless throngs seeking the way to profit, 
some desirous of oracles, and others to hear fair-healing spells 
against diseases manifold.” The figure and the speech are 
those of a Cagliostro, and indeed he elsewhere claims that 
he can teach his disciples “to calm the tireless winds,” “to 
change black rain to drought,” or even “from Hades beckon 
the strength of perished men.” And yet Empedocles was no 
mere charlatan. He understood, for instance, the exact cause 
of solar eclipses; “his theory of the attraction of like for 
like suggests the chemical affinities of modern science"; and 
he freed Selinus from pestilence by the very practical device 
of draining the marshes which surrounded it, two coins of the 
city still showing the sage as ho stands at Apollo's side and 
stays with controlling hand the death-dealing bow. He was, 
in fact, by a rather rare combination, balf a man of science 
and half # poet, at once an exact inquirer and a visionary who, 
with a happy vanity, took his own airy dreams for truth. 
At one time we find him explaining the faculty of sight, or 
showing how qualitative differences in things may be produced 
by “mingling” the same elements in new proportions, or 
reminding men how “narrow are the ways of knowing,” and 
how, 
“having viewed 

Their little share of life, with briefest fates, 

Like smoke they are lifted up and flit away, 

Believing only what each chances on 

Hither and thither driven; yet they boast 

The larger vision of the whole and all.” 


That is how he talks in his modest scientific mood, but at 
another moment he becomes the poet-seer. Thon he speaka 
as one who has sat “upon the topmost pinnacles of Truth,” 
who has witnessed the making of a world, and seen baleful 
strife 

“Hurled down the Vortex to the last abyss,” 


while in the “eddying centre” of the everlasting elements 
“ Love's gentle sway "— 
Hridpper SiAdrnros aueupeos &uBporos dpuh— 
begins to mould the universal Sphere and all 
“The multitudinous tribes of mortal things 
Kuit in all forms and wonderful to see” ; 
or else he tells us how his soul once held converse with the 
gods, and deplores the mischance that drove him, “a fugitive 
and a vagabond from heaven,” to dwell with mortals in 
“a joyless land 

Where Slaughter and Grudge and troops of Dooms besides, 

Where shrivelled Diseases and obscene Decays 

Do wander down the dismal paths of Bane.” 
To expect coherence in such a writer is idle, and, from a philo- 
sophical point of view, probably the judgment of the late 
Professor Ferrier, that he could only find in him “a confused 
scheme of crude and fanciful pbysics,” is on the whole correct. 
And yet there is an enduring fascination about the old 
Agrigentine. There is a mystery and majesty about his 
utterances which still take the ear, while even his trailing 
purple robes and other gauds seem to please the eye with an . 
exact congruity. The world, it is true, bas never finally 
determined what garb best befits seers, prophets, hiero- 
phants, and the like; but perhaps “the general consent 
of mankind” may be said to forbid the commonplace and 
require a certain distinction of either squalor or magnifi- 
cence, and Empedocles did wisely, we think, to select the 
latter. Ascetic as he was—for he abstained from all flesh 
that might once have been “the strange vesture (y:ror)” 
of a soul—and although his words have at times an austere 
severity, as in the noble phrase rnareioca: xaxérnros, “ O fast 
from evil-doing,” yet bis language is as a rule too rich and 
full of imagery to go well with rags or a mantle of camel's 
hair. If he mentions the sun and moon, be does so in this 
ornate line :— 
“HAwos dfuBéAns Kal iadewpa SeAhvn; 


if he speaks of night, it is of “Night, the lonely, with her 
sightless eyes”; the forms of living creatures are “shaped in 
the palms of Aphrodite”; the law that exiles sinful spirits 
from heaven for “thrice ten thousand seasons” is 

Ccav Yhgioua warady, 
alB.ov, wAaréeco katrerppryiopévoy Bpxas, 
(“a decree of the gods ancient, even from everlasting, sealed and 
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and this is his utterance about that Infinite something which 
is almost God :— 
“ We may not bring It near us with our eyes, 
We may not p It with our human hands, ‘ 
With neither hands nor eyes, those highways twain 
Whereby Belief drops into minds of men, 


° ° : ; " : ; but It lives, 

One holy mind, ineffable, alone, 

And with swift thoughts darts through the universe.” 
Such language, assuredly, imposes. It does not touch the 
logical faculty, but the imagination, and though we can only 
judge from disjointed fragments, it enables us to understand 
the vivid impression left by Empedocles upon antiquity. He 
was not, possibly, a profound thinker, and if all his writings 
had perished the sum of human knowledge would have 
suffered little loss; but he had those gifts of fancy, poetry, 
and enthusiasm which commend serious study to the popular 
ear, with just that added touch of either vanity or self-illusion 
which, as it is indispensable in an actor, is perhaps not less 
effective in the pulpit, on the platform, or in the lecture-room. 
The severe pursuit of either science or philosophy requires, no 
doubt, a cold and colourless atmosphere, but most of us 
love that path best which, like the Elysian fields, is ‘“ clothed 
with purple light,” and along which we are led almost in 
a dream. 

Whether, however, we form a just judgment of Empedocles 
or no—and all judgments must be largely conjectural—it is 
certain that English students owe Dr. Leonard a large debt 
for placing this excellent edition in their hands. It is not a 
critical edition, but presents a clear and well-printed text, an 
accurate and vigorous translation into blank verse, and notes 
which, though brief, sufficiently illustrate the subject-matter. 
We can warmly recommend it to all who wish to make 
personal acquaintance with a writer who, if he fails to instruct, 
will at any rate entertain them. 





SIX OXFORD THINKERS.* 


Mr. Cecit has written a remarkable book, full of that subtle 
criticism and fine seriousness which are marks of his dis- 
tinguished family. His standpoint is conservative, and, in 
the most liberal sense of the word, catholic; or, rather, in his 
philosophy of history the two stand identified. He is a fit 
student of Oxford types, for his style has the true Oxford 
urbanity and precision, without any academic affectation. 
Of the six great men whose work he reviews, Newman is 
obviously his chief admiration, though perhaps Dean Church 
is a little nearer his sympathy. They represent to him the 
Catholic view of life, the sense of the all-importance of 
religion, the indwelling of God in human things. In their 
case his task is appreciation; for the others, who fell 
short of the faith or were frankly antagonistic, he is ready 
with the weapon of criticism. The chapter on Gibbon is to 
our mind the least valuable, for his interest in the historian is 
mainly confined to that short Oxford residence when “he 
appreciated and acted upon the central thought of the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement in the nineteenth century.” This 
was so transient a phase, and one so whole-heartedly repudiated 
afterwards, that there is a certain artificiality in the essay, 
and the general criticism of the historian is scarcely relevant 
to the purpose of the book. The chapter on Newman, on the 
other hand, strikes us as one of the best things published for 
long on the greatest of modern Oxford men. The flaws, or 
alleged flaws, in the historical evidence for faith affect men 
in different ways. Gibbon saw them and became a sceptic, 
Newman saw them and they made him a Roman Catholic. 
“There is indeed no middle way,” says Mr. Cecil; but he is 
careful not to identify the doctrine of Catholicism with that 
of the Church in which Newman died. It is because there is 
always this holding back from complete admiration, this sense 
of a perpetual confession and avoidance, that we prefer the 
short chapter on R. W. Church, Of Church as an historian 
he writes :— 

“He has the power of throwing himself into the difficulties of 
& crisis, of placing himself...... at the standpoint of the 
character he has to judge, and of measuring, at least approxi- 


mately, the possibilities of morality in the age of which he is 
writing. But when every allowance has been made, and every 
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plea considered, the scales are dressed with rigid justice, and we 
seem to see the man as he will appear when the judgment is get 
and the books are opened.” 

The essay on Froude is full of acute remarks. This, for 
example, is excellent: “Froude commonly took the stand. 
point of the men he judged the best of their time, and say 
with their eyes.” In the chapter on Pater Mr. Cecil is 
dealing with an alien subject, for the non-moral point of view 
is always a little repugnant to him. “A cultivated sense of 
the holiness which is latent in all beautiful things” is, as he 
tells us, far different from the sense of the beauty of holiness, 
Pater, he thinks, looked always upon the patterns of the 
heavenly things, and not upon the heavenly things them. 
selves. But he does ample justice to the unique quality of 
his work :— 

“It is because he is thus determinedly metaphysical, because 
his reason is resolutely enthroned above the stream of conscious. 
ness, that his sympathy is so immobile and his style possesses 
that endless languor, which, as he might have said himself, is 
like the slow movement of a summer stream when the skies are 
dark and louring overhead, and the air heavy with a thousand 
scents. All things are tuned to a solemn suspense, and appear 
lazily expectant...... But the thunder never breaks, and the 
delicious drowsy afterncon never dies.” 

The chapter on Lord Morley is remarkable for its analysis 
of recent Liberal ideals and their place in the history of 
thought. Mr. Cecil has imagination enough to see that 
behind ice-cold doctrines of individual liberty there once 
burned the fires of a generous enthusiasm. He regards modern 
Liberalism as radically unconstructive, and in an ingenious 
argument he finds in its attitude something not unlike that 
of Machiavelli’s “ Prince, reputed Liberal.” Lord Morley, he 
thinks, has fallen back upon a philosophy not essentially 
different from Stoicism. ‘“ With the gospel of uncertainty in 
his hand he requires of all men a rigid, strenuous life, 
Behind stern, set faces we are to conceal ovr doubting hearts.” 
But Mr. Cecil doubts whether many men in what is called the 
Liberal camp are at heart of this austere faith. The majority 
think that “a broad safe way, paved with petty philanthropies, 
hedged in with endless committee meetings,” is the more 
certain path of salvation. 

Mr. Cecil’s chapters are strewn with phrases which clamour 
for quotation :— Moderate men do not fail because they are 
moderate, but because they are few.” “In reading the history 
of South Africa, as in reading the history of Ireland, one is 
apt to feel that any and every policy would have been blessed, 
if only it had been consistently pursued from start to finish.” 
“The flotsam adventurer of politics who knows well enough 
on which side his bread is buttered, but hardly at all which 
side his coat is turned.” “It is the bane of the man of affairs 
who turns to history that he unconsciously supposes, or works 
as if he supposed, finality in the political and economic ideals 
of his own time.” We trust that we have quoted enough to 
send many readers to Mr. Cecil’s book. They will find it ina 
high degree illuminating and suggestive. 





HOW THE BRITISH EMPIRE BEGAN.* 
Mr. G. L. Beer has produced a book on The Origins of 
the British Colonial System which not only does credit to 
his patience in research, but is also a most readable 
volume. He bas made a careful examination of pamphlets 
and public documents produced at a time when England was 
beginning to seek for new outlets for her energy in distant 
territory. He shows that, strangely enough, the earliest 
impulse to emigration arose from the belief that England was 
over-populated. That belief in its turn was due to the same 
causes which gave rise to our original Poor Law,—namely, the 
laying down of arable land as pasture, and the letting loose 
of the vast hordes of beggars who had lived upon the charity 
of the monasteries. A generation later these evils had more 
or less righted themselves, and Englishmen looked for other 
reasons to justify Imperial expansion. They found them in 
the desire to be independent of foreign countries for the 
supply of such staple articles as tallow, hemp, and timber. 
In pamphlets advocating the colonisation of Virginia it was 
argued that these articles were obtainable only “at the 
courtesy of other princes under the burthen of great customs 
and heavy impositions.” Similar arguments were used for 





* The Origins of the British Colonial 1678-1660, By G L. Beet. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [12s, 6d, net.. 
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the colonisation of the West Indies, with a slight change in 
the presentation of the case. In every case, however, the 
Colony was primarily looked upon as a source of supply 
rather than as an outlet for English manufactures, though 
the latter idea was not forgotten. Several interesting 
. chapters of Mr. Beer's book are occupied with the question of 
the tobacco industry under the Stuarts and under the 
Commonwealth. The Stuarts, led by King James I., tried to 
forbid the cultivation of tobacco in England on moral grounds, 
but do not appear to bave been very successful. To its 
cultivation in Virginia there seems to have been no serious 
objection, and when the Virginian trade had developed 
| sufficiently to become politically important, a serious rivalry 
arose between the Colonial product and tho home-grown 
article. The Virginian planters, who were well represented 
in London, brought pressure to bear upon Cromwell, with the 
result that the old Stuart laws against the cultivation of 
tobacco were put into force, in spite of the armed opposition 
of the farmers and labourers engaged in the industry. This 
isa case of Colonial preference which even our modern-day 
Tariff Reformers would sbrink from imitating. 





LONGEVITY.* 

Tue “philosophy of long life,” as far as practical suggestion 
is concerned, may be reduced to the counsel,—‘ eat and drink 
as little as possible.” M. Finot adds another piece of advice, 
to which, now that we recognise the potency of suggestion, we 
may accord a second place,—‘ do not be downcast; believe in 
life; expect to be a centenarian.” We are to imitate the man 
who, seeking to be free of an obsessing melancholy, wrote “I 
am happy” on the walls of his bedchamber. Of course we are 
told something about microbes. There are, so runs the story, 
microphages and macrophages. It is the latter who destroy 
us. Their function is to preserve, but they are “ traitorous 
soldiers who betray their sacred cause”; “like a true 
Praetorian Guard, they massacre the very thing which 
it is their mission to defend.” These, therefore, it would 
be well to get rid of. A destructive serum was invented, 
but, alas! it was too effective. It destroyed the friendly 
as well as the unfriendly, and we shall have to wait 
for a more discriminating remedy. This, then, we may put 
aside. Nor will we deal with the somewhat gruesome specula- 
tions about the life of the body after what seems to be death 
in which M. Finot indulges. If his speculations are true, we 
cannot think why he gives us an invective against cremation. 
Probably the most practically interesting part of the volume 
will be found in what the author has to say about results 
actually accomplished in the direction of longevity. Here we 
meet the familiar phenomenon that the further we get back, 
and, we might add, the further afield we go, the more marvels 
do we find. If we go back to the seventeenth century, we 
find Thomas Parr, who died in 1635 at the age of 152, and his 
contemporary Henry Jenkins, who was born sixteen years 
later and outlived him by thirty-five. In our own day we have 
to be content with the modest total of 112 attained by Mrs. 
Hanbury, but this has the advantage of being absolutely 

authenticated. If we go as far as Chile, we find a man of 121 
| marrying a bride of 98. Lucerne bousts of a Canon who died 
at the age of 186, but then it was in 1346. Another interesting 
detail is found in relative longevity. By common consent the 
priest is the longest lived of professional men,—and yet there 
isnot a single centenarian among the twenty-four thousand 
Anglivan clergy (there were two well-authenticated cases in 
the last century, Canon Beadon and the Rev. Hugh Totty). 
The question whether the upper or the lower class is the 
longer lived is probably to be decided in favour of the latter. 
They find the great rule of “ eat little” easier to keep. 











PROFESSOR KNIGHTS DISCOURSES.t+ 
Prorgssor KnicuT has done well in publishing these dis- 
courses. They may be taken as a consecration of the 
activities, philosophical and literary, with which for many 
years past he has enriched the world. There is but little 
theological controversy in them, and they are not the less 





* The Phi hy of Long Life. A Translation from the French of Jean 
Finot by Harry Roberts. London: John Laue. (7s. 6d. net.] 


+ Things New and Old, By Professor Knight. London: F. Griffiths, 
(5s, net. 








welcome for that. The two sermons on “The Communion 
Service” are somewhat of an exception. In these the teaching 
of the “ Ritualists” is attacked, but not with anything like 
vehemence or bitterness, His opponents would probably find 
little fault with the remark that they have “ceased to 
commemorate and are intent only upon adoration.” When 
he himself says that the Eucharist is “not only an act of 
Commemoration, an act of Communion, and an act of 
Dedication, but also one of Social Fellowship”—all of these 
ucts being consecrated by a Real Presence of Christ—little 
remains to be said. We may be content to leave undefined 
the method by which these acts are realised. The two 
discourses on prayer may be mentioned as_ especially 
excellent. It is always difficult to limit the objects of 
prayer, espeeially in view of the very broad words of the 
Apostle, taken by Professor Knight for his text, “In every 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God.” We are to pray “for 
the accomplishment of a perfect will,” not “ for alterations and 
interferences with what that will is bringing to pass.” This 
latter is a somewhat hard saying. Assoon as prayer descends 
upon particulars, it is apt to transgress these limits. Are we 
to find an escape from the difficulty in the words which we 
read later on ?—*“ We can alter no laws, but we can deflect the 
destination of many, so that they yield results which are nob 
deadly but beneficent. Thus it is that the Author of the 
outward and physical universe permits us, in a real and 
undoubted manner, to interfere with his handiwork; while we 
who interfere are a part of his handiwork.” A young man, to 
tuke un example, may not pray for success in an examination, 
but he may pray that he may be able to develop his mental 
abilities to their very best. The whole subject is very difficult, 
but perhaps no nobler words were ever said on prayer than 
those of George Meredith :—‘“ He who rises from prayer a 
better man,—his prayer is answered.” A very interesting 
discourse is that which, under the title of “The Unknown 
God,” describes and comments on St. Paul's visit to Athens, 
It is probable that the altar which suggested the words was 
in the Piraeus, and was dedicated to “‘ Unknown Gods.” We 
doubt whether xara mavra dedaipoveorépovs can mean “ more 
respectful of what is divine than others are.” Surely that 
would be rapa ravras. 





NOVELS. 
FRANK BURNET.* 
Frank Burnet is not Miss Dorothy Horace Smith's first novel. 
We have pleasant recollections of a story called Miss Mona 
which showed decided promise, and that promise is fulfilled 
in her new venture. In more ways than one Frank Burnet is 
an uncommon book. For a serious work of fiction it is quite 
extraordinarily free from anything in the shape of literary 
allusion, All through we are confronted with the interest- 
ing phenomenon of a writer who is at once subtle yet un- 
cultured,—in a word, who has found out all sorts of strange 
things for berself by observation rather than reading, and, 
spite of a limited vocabulary and a rather spasmodic 
style, has obtained the mastery of a highly efficient method 
of expression. This is perhaps only another way of saying 
that she is an amateur, and in some respects her lack 
of expert knowledge is a drawback. For example, while 
there is a good deal about painting in the book, the treut- 
ment on the side of technique and education is most 
perfunctory, and it is somewhat surprising, to say the least 
of it, to find that the art student of one chapter blossoms 
out within about five years into a full-blown R.A. But if 
Miss Smith suffers at times from the limitations of her 
equipment, these are more than made up for by the 
freshness, the originality, and the sanity of her outlook. 
We have seldom encountered in modern fiction more 
vivid illustrations of certain strange operations of memory 
and freaks of consciousness. Miss Smith has probably never 
read the works of F. W. Myers or Professor William James, 
or the Proceedings of the Psychicul Research Society. 
Anyhow, the terminology of modern psychology is con- 
spicuously absent from her pages. She neither alludes to 
“multiple personality,” “subliminal consciousness,” nor 
quotes Wordsworth’s “obstinate questionings,” “ fallings 
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from us, vanishings.” But this does not prevent her from 
describing such mental experiences with quite remarkable 
power and vividness. It must not be thought, however, 
that because she has a gift for seeing the uncommon in 
ordinary surroundings, Miss Smith has any hankering after 
the abnormal. The story from beginning to end is perfectly 
sane, extraordinarily clean and wholesome—it is a misfortune 
of our times that the worst offenders in this respect are 
wemen—and characteristically English. 

The scene is laid in England, the life described is English, 
and the characters are eminently and unmistakably English. 
If we except the scene of the thunderstorm in which the hero’s 
father and mother are struck dead by lightning in the parish 
church, there is little in the way of incident that is intrinsically 
impressive or dramatic. Frank Burnet, a sensitive, nervous, 
imaginative boy, has hardly anything to distinguish him super- 
ficially from the average public-school boy beyond his love of 
painting and lack of nerve. His cousin Phillis—purists will 
resent the spelling—is mentally undistinguished, but intrepid, 
capable, and engagingly forthright in action and speech. 
Her qualities of character are complementary to those of 
Frank, who is marked out from childhood as her destined 
husband. But for her affection is not enough; it must be 
reinforced by respect; she “hates cowards and liars,” and it 
is only by tardy and humiliating confession that Frank 
rehabilitates his character in the eyes of his sternest critic. 
The mutuai attraction, estrangement, and reunion of Frank 
Burnet and his cousin constitute the chief sentimental interest 
of the story, but they are quite independent of what, after all, 
is its most curious feature,—the progress on parallel lines and 
in alternate chapters of Frank’s career and that of his con- 
temporary and occasional protégé, Wattie Brett, the black- 
smith’s son. The method of presentation adopted is curious, 
since the same incident is very often treated twice over, as 
seen from the widely diverging standpoints of the two minds. 
But we are not at all sure whether the most interesting 
characters in the book are not the two mysterious horses, 
* Necessity,’ the strawberry roan, and ‘ Choice,’ the white mare, 
reincarnations, as it were, of two famous horses who were 
(most irregularly) commemorated in a stained-glass window 
this episode is described with a good deal of quiet huamour— 
and who, whether in their pictured form or in their 
descendants, exerted a strange influence over the black- 
smith’s boy. The horses are Wattie’s idée fixe; and by a 
curious device of reiteration, which recalls a ritornello in 
music, the author brings this obsession home to her readers. 

We have spoken of the prevailing sanity of the book; we 
hope to have made it clear that this does not imply dullness, 
but that it is combined with a mixture of oddity, mysticism, 
and humour which renders the perusal of Frank Burnet a 
most unusual as well as a most agreeable experience. 





A Little Green World. By J. E. Buckrose. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—This is a charming story of life in a village, and 
the heroine, Lydia Bell, is a very attractive creature... The 
reader, however, will probably be sorry that Lydia should have 
fallen in love with and married the extremely uninteresting 
man who fills the part which in theatrical circles would 
be called that of “the leading juvenile.” Jack Markbam— 
such is his name—is a thoroughly commonplace figure, while 
James Bonning, the millionaire who is desperately in love with 
Lydia, contrives to be almost heroic in his unselfish renunciation 
of his promised bride. Neither Jack Markham nor James 
Bonning, however, is the real hero of the book, for Tommy 
Grant may be said to occupy that proud position. He is a small 
boy of the genus enfant terrible, and is perfectly delightful to read 
about, whatever he may have been to meet in real life. A Little 
Green World isa most attractive book, and will leave its readers 
in a better temper with the world and life when they have 
finished it. 

Reapasite Novets.—Envious Eliza. By E. Maria Albanesi. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—An entertaining story of the present day. 
Lady Eliza, though not the sentimental heroine, is a most 
attractive figure——A Young Man Married. By Sydney C. Grier. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—An exciting story of the Peninsular 
War. It must be confessed that the heroine, Rosita, has the 
most astonishing talent for getting in the way. She unfailingly 
appears at every pitched battle in which her husband is engaged. 
——tThe Mantle of Ishmael. By J.8. Fletcher. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—A melodrama concerned with hypnotism, kidnapping, and 
a very up-to-date sct of pirates. It is a great contrast to Mr. 
Fiotcher’s usual work. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not berm 
réserved for review in other forms.] 





Testimonium Animae. By E.G. Sehler, Ph.D. (Stechert and 
Co., New York. 9s. 6d. net.)—Professor Sehler’s book js an 
examination, and substantially an indictment, of classical] Civilisg- 
tion regarded in its moral and spiritual aspect. He has spent, he 
tells us, many years in diligent and loving study of the classics 
and “at the end of it all there has come over his soul a profound 
melancholy.” The subject is too vast for us to enter upon hero, 
We must be content with a general commendation of the book to 
our readers. The author has delivered his soul, and to good 
purpose. The fact is that there has been in quite recent times g 
revival of humanism in its worst aspect. The humanism of the 
late Middle Ages, as expounded by such men as Aretino and 
Poggio, ended in a flagrant revolt against religion and morals, 
That such a revolt has again taken place we do not say, but the 
principle which led to it has been laiddown. Hellenism has been 
exalted over Hebraism. The Greek ideal of human life has been 
pronounced to be the highest achievement of human effort. The 
Greek devoted himself to 7d caddy, a beauty artistic and intellectual 
which had no concern with ethics. It would not be difficult to 
point to contemporary scholars who tell us that man could desire 
nothing better. They will not learn anything new from Professor 
Sehler, but it is possible that they may be affected by the way in 
which he emphasises facts which they are disposed to ignore. 


Milton Memorial Lectures. Edited by Percy W. Ames, 
(H. Frowde. 6s. net.)—These lectures, ten in number, were 
delivered last autumn under the auspices of the Royal Society 
of Literature. They are of various importance and length, 
Dr. Rosedale’s contribution on Milton’s religion and polemics, 
ecclesiastical as well as theological, occupying as it does more 
than a third of the whole, is perhaps the most important. It is 
a very lucid account of the subject. Professor Dowden analyses 
with much skill the argument of the Temptation in “ Paradise 
Regained.” We may also mention “Milton and the Liberty of 
the Press,” and a good paper by Professor Saintsbury on “ Milton 
and the Graad Style.” 


Athletic Games in the Education of Women. By Gertrude 
Dudley and Frances A. Kellar. (G. Bell and Sons. 5s. net.)— 
The authors are not satisfied with the condition of things as they 
find them in America. And, indeed, they have reason. We have, 
for instance, the doings of a basket-ball association of school- 
girls. They played games in public, and commonly in the 
evening. “The game was followed by a dance at one of the 
men’s clubs, or in the hall where the games were played. If in 
the hall the men in the audience joined indiscriminately in the 
dance.” “They would start off attended by groups of boys, and 
often return late at night.” All this is astonishing. Generally 
we gather that there is considerable energy shown in the games, 
but that it wants regulation. Here we rather suffer from the lack. 
Practically only one game of importance, besides cricket, is 
played in our girls’ schools,—hockey. In the States there are 
many varieties of ball play. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1909. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., with the Assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—‘“ Considerable changes have been made,” 
we are told, in the direction of consolidation, uniformity, and 
generally the displacement of the less for the more useful matter. 
As the bulk of the volume is an important thing, it will be 
interesting to give some figures. The British Empire occupies 
342 pages, of which 94 are devoted to the United Kingdom and 
248 to India and the Colonies. To the United States 214 are 
given, the States taking up 200 and “Outlying Territories” 14 
The Belgian Congo appears among “Other Countries.” A little 
study of the details explains much of what we hear. The 
Colonial Council consists of fourteen members, of whom eight are 
appointed by the King, really chosen by him, not, as here, by 8 


facor de parler. Rubber is exported to the amount of nearly 


forty-four million francs, and ivory to nearly six and a half. But 
the total exports fall short of £3,000,000. We may put aside 
appeals to higher motives and ask: Is it worth while? 


The Welsh Disestablishment Act. By R. W. Fowell and L. 
George Dibdin. (Church House, Westminster. 6d.)—A few 
specimens of what this Act is intended to do may be given. 
(1) It takes English Church property because it is in Wales, and 
property in England because it belongs to the Welsh Church. 
(2) It confiscates grants made for Welsh purposes out of English 
ecclesiastical moneys. (3) It gives no compensation to any person, 
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clerical or lay, other than the beneficed. (4) It hands over church- 
yards, &c., to local authorities to be defaced or desecrated at their 

ure, A Town Council will be at liberty to take the tomb- 
stones to mend the roads. The pamphlet is a very useful one, and 
its learned authors are to be congratulated upon its production. 
We trust it will be very widely read and studied. 


A Complete Popular Guide to the Budget, 1909. By a Barrister- 
at-Law. (H. E. Morgan. 1d.)—Here we have under every 
heading, Excise, Stamp-duties, Licenses, Income-tax, Death- 
duties, &c., the old imposts and the new, with a statement of 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages commonly come 
to this—more money will be got from those who are able to pay 
it; the disadvantages are various, the chief being perhaps the 
discouragement of the employment of capital. 


The Fourth Olympiad, 1908: Oficial Report. Drawn up by 
Theodore Andrea Cook. (108 Victoria Street, S.W. 6s. net.)— 
This gives an account, with names of competitors, times, details 
of contests, of the great meeting of 1908. An appendix furnishes 
“Definitions of an Amateur.” There are some thirty of these, 
and yet it seems a difficult matter to decide. 


The excellent example set by Messrs. Nelson is being followed 
more and more, and the happiness of the man who has sevenpence 
to spare is increasing, it may be said, by leaps and bounds. 
Messrs. Macmillan send us the first instalment of their “‘ Seven- 
penny Series,” in which we find The Forest Lovers, by Maurice 
Hewlett; A Roman Singer, by F. Marion Crawford; The First 
Violin, by Jessie Fothergill; Misunderstood, by Floreace Mont- 
gomery; Elizabeth and her German Garden; The House of Mirth, 
by Edith Wharton; Diana Tempest, by Mary Cholmondeley; The 
Choir Invisible, by James Lane Allen; A Wai/’s Progress, by 
Rhoda Broughton; and John Glynn, by Arthur Paterson. Imagine 
getting all this admirable reading for siz shillings and having 
twopence over !——Then, again, of “ Hurst and Blackett’s Seven- 
penny Copyright Novels” we have before us the first two,—The 
Strongest of All Things, by Madame Albanesi, and The Youngest 
Miss Mowbray, by Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
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WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 








Liberty & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O, 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General eeagen 


THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(With which is now merged the Profits Department of the Profits 
and Income Insurance Company, Limited). 
CAPITAL . ‘ ‘ ° ° - 1,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . e - #£6500,000 


TRUSTEES :— 
The Hon. Mr. Justice CHANNELL. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Bararave Deans. 
The Hon. Atrrep E. Garnornz-Harpy. 
Chairman - - J. Fistp Bears, Solicitor. 





Head Office—231-232 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


FIRE—The Feetest System of Fire Insurance—Special Profit-Sharing 
olicy. 
ACCIDENT—All Branches of Accident Insurance and General 
Contingency. 
PROFITS-—Loss of Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion. 


Write for particulars. HENRY M. LOW, General Manager. 





BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The ouly Grand Prize awarded 
rT toa | ee Mee or ee oot, and ys 
nometers. e only Gran rize @ 
O THE KING. Astronomical JBegulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on pygteete. 
- DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
PRADE-MARK. |61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 





MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratamore (Ear OF), 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet. 
“A generous full-favoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


HAMPTONS’ NEW DEPOSITORIES 
AT BATTERSEA AFFORD 
IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR 


WAREHOUSING 
AT THE MOST COMPETITIVE RATES IN LONDON 


Their booklet describing the many advan- 
tages of these Depositories ther with 
particulars of FREE ESTIMATES for 


RE M OVAL §S 


will be sent post-free on request, 


HAMPTON S 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Not connected with any cther Furnishing Howes, 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for June:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of eviews, larper’s Magazine, 


the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Month, 


the 


United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the Outlook, 


Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, 


Cornhill Magazine, the Girls Own Paper, the Jvurnal 


the 


of 


Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Meview, the Book 
Monthly, Scotia, the International Journal of Ethics, the ITumane 
Review, the Juurnal of the Marine Divlogical Association, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Clare Market Review, Putnam's Magazine, 
Yrees and Shrubs of the British Isles (Part IV. J. M. Dent. 
the Author, the Open Court, the Parents’ Reriew, the Lstate 
Magazine, the Lritish Ilealth Review, the Englishwoman, the Stale, 
the ZLecclesiasticul Review, the Indian World, the Open Review, 


Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the Socialist Review, 


the 


School World, the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Law Magazine 
and Review, Embroidery, the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
the Furum, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Expository 
Yimes, British Birds, the Munsey, the Nary, the Jlomiletic 
Review, the Geographical Journal, the Country Hume, the Busy 


Man's Magazine, the Educational Review, the Nation in Arms, 


the 


Colonial Journal, Nash’s Magazine, the Commonwealth, the Illus- 
trated Puultry TIecord, the National Gallery, Beautiful Flowers, 
the Wild Beasts of the World, Cassier’s Magazine, the Art Journal, 


Travel and Exploration. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 










































—_—__~+—_- -- 
Abbott (E. A.), The Message of the Son of Man, 8vo ............. .(Black) net 4/6 
Andom (R.), The Magic Bowl and the Blue Stone Riug, cr 8vo ...(Jarrold) 3/6 
Arts Connected with Building tai GE BUD cccccc eccecee cosenes (Batsford) uet 5/0 
Belloc (H.), The Pyrenees, 8V0.............ccceseeeeee ces cee ceeeesecenee (Methuen) net 7/6 
Blaikie (A. H.) and a at ‘J. - > ‘Nests und E g3, lumo ...(Jack) vet 2/6 
Brebner (P. J.). A Royal Ward, Cr 8V0 ...........cccceccccceseeesceceeseeeens (Cassell) 60 
Bretherton (R. H.), Au Honest Man, er 8vo .., ...(Methuen) 60 
Carmichael (M.), Francia’s Masterpiece, Svo (K. Paul) net 5/0 
Castleton (R.), A Study in Sepia, er 8vo . ..(Greening) 60 
Cleveland (F, A.) and Powell (F. W.), Railway Promotiou and Capitalisa- 
tion in the United States, 80 ...........cccceceeeseceeereeceneees (Longmans) net 7/6 
Clinch (G.), English Costume from Prehistoric Times to the End of the 
Bigh teenth Comtury, 800 20.0000 ccccccscecceessssvcccessscece -sooncees (Methuen) net 7/6 
Collins (A. F.), The Design and Coustruction of tuduction Coils (Spou) net 12 26 
Cook (A. H.), The Sirens, and other Poems, l2mo . ...(Priory Presa) net 2/6 
Dawson (H. L,), Exiled Workers, Cr 8V0 1.0.0.4 cccceee cer ceeeeee eee (C. MH. White) 36 
Devine (E. T.), Misery and its Causes, er 8vo.. .(Macmillan) net 50 
Dunn (A.), Club ne 4 | eee .. (Mills & Boon) net 5/0 
Enock (C. "R.), Mexico, 8 ieseniateiiment (Unwin) net 106 
Fergusson (R. M.), The Silver ‘Shoe Buekle, cr 8vo. (Dig sby «& ~~ net 3/6 
Figgis (D.), A Vision of Life: Poems, er 8¥0 2. 2... ooo ccc cee ceeneee (Laue) net 3/6 
Forrest (G. W.), Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain. 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 18/0 
yg A (G. B.), Function of Religion in Man's essermenitl for Existence, 
— oon ..(Unwin) net 5/0 
Gale rtd % A Book of Quatrains, iémo ..(Author) net 2/6 
Garrett var ff.), Hydraulic Tables and Diagrams for Practical Engineers, 
folio ..(Longmans) net 15/0 
Groot | (I. M De), The Affair on ‘the Br ide, cr SvO0.. ...... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Guinness (H. G.), **On this Rock,” or 8¥0..........-..000+ (Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
Harrod (F.), The nna scaisnaivecaad (Greening) 6/0 
Hutton (E.), In Unknown Tuscany, 8V0 ..........ccc0 ccceeee veeeeee eee ees (Methuen) 7/6 
Jervey (T. Dd. ), Robert Y. Hayne and his Times, 8vo .(Maemillan) net 12/6 
Jones (S. P.), Popular Lectures, er 8V0 ..........c66ceccee eeseeee .(Revell) net 2/6 
Kelman (J. Hi.) and Wood (T.), we and Moths, 16y (Jack) net 2/6 
King (C.), Lanier of the Cavalry, cr 8vo.. ..(Lippineott) 6/0 
Lenygon (F.), ration and arnitnre. of English Btansions during the 
eae ae] and Eighteenth Centuries, folio............. (T. - Laurie) net = os 
Letts (W. M.), Diana Dethroned, cr #vo.......... ove (Lane) 
Lorentz (H. A.), Theory of Electroms, 8V0 ..........ceseceeceeceececeeee (Nutt) net ° i 
Macleod (A, G.), Satan's Fool, er 8v0..........cc6.0. 0008 A. Sanaa net 4/6 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Powers of Mischief, er 8vo............... rig & Lock) 60 
Masson (J.). Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, Svo ............. J. Murray) net 60 
Morgan (G. C.), The Book of Job, or 8vo .............. iiioaae c & Stoughton) 3/6 
Morgan (G, E.), R. C, Morgan: his Life and Times, Svo (Morgan & Scott) 5/0 
Nixon (M.) and others, Dutch Bulbs and Gardens, 8vo..... ....... (Blavk) net 7/6 
North (L.), Human Documents, cr 8V0 ....... 0.0... .0. 60 ceeecee ceveeee (R. Culley) 2/6 
Pickett (W. P.), The Negro Problem: Abraham Liucolu s Sulution, 8vo 
, (Putnam) net 10/6 
Pinkerton (T.), The Adoption of Rhodope, cr 8vo..............(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Result of an Senet CRM, BD vincene corcnecene cvs «....(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Richardson (Mrs. A.), Gates of Brass, cr 8vo.. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Sawtell (E.), The Breath of Scandal, cr 8vo ... ssoveeee(Greening) 6/0 
” Secret Terror (The), by Brenda, Cr 8¥0..........ccc0seecereeeeeeececsenvenves (S. Paul) 6/0 
* Semenoff (W.), Rasplata, 8vo ........... (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Shaw (F. H.), A Daughter of the Storm TID insshtrinecbitivatiamaniien'enee (Cassell) 6/0 
’ Stabb (J.), Devon Church Antiquities, Vol. I., 8v0 .(Siampkin) net 6/0 
Stacpoole (H. de V.), The Pools of Silence, er "8v0 ispeciesibsaininialatanbeaaaa (Unwin) 6/0 
Swayne (M. L.), The Bishop and the Lady, er 8vo .. (Methuen) 6/0 
Trent (P.), A Wife by Purchase, cr 8V0.............ccce.c00e (J. Milne) 6/0 
Tyudale (T.) and Bradley (A. G.), Worcestershire, 8vo ............ “TBlack) net 7/6 
Vasse (W.), Three Years’ Sport in Mozambique, roy 8vo ...(I. Pitman) net 7/6 
Warden (F.), A Society Scare, cr 8vo .. ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Weston (J. L.). The Legend of Sir Perceval. ‘Vou i. “er 8V0...... (Nutt) net 15/9 
Wherry (G.), Notes from a Knapsack, cr 8V0  ..........sc0000 (Macmillan) net 
Wilson (J.), fies God has Spoken, 8vo ...... ..(T. & T. Clark) net HM 
Wilson (M. 1.), Mra. Johns, cr 80..........cseecessseceseeesen ces seeeeeees (J. Coan 3/6 
Yorke (C.), Mollie Deverill, cr 8vo... Long) 6/0 
Youngson (P.), Slide Valve Motion for t Marine e Engineers @ Munro) — 5/0 
Yver (C.), The Doctor Wife, cr 8V0 .........ccc0scceeee ore ..(Hutebinson) 6/0 








HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS OF Att «inps, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,600,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


A. Vian, Secretary. 








RHEUMATISM™M 
Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 
of the world-famous Brine Baths of 
Droitwich without leaving their own homes, 
“ Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly eon. 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the Virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure, 


Ask your Chemist for ‘‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 

direct for a 28-lb. bay, delivered free to any address in London 

or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for ws, 34, 
WESTON & WEBTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, £.¢, 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 





UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Superior unique Detached 
RESIDENCE TO BE LET, Unfurnished. Charming position, south 
aspect, and commanding beautiful views. Fine oak-panelled hall, 3 reception. 
rooms, 8 or 9 airy bedrooms, fitted bathroom, excellent domestic Oftices on 
ground floor, | floor, pretty ga garden. — Messrs. Ww ICKENDEN, ‘Tunbridge Weils. 


taal -ESTABLISHED “MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
COPYRIGHT TO BE SOLD. 
Good Advertising Revenue. 


A daress, “F,S.3.," Box 336, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND “WANTED, 


|} ekedeclbectentualicstel OF ST. ANDREWS, 
LADY WARDENSHIP OF UNIVERSITY HALL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the LADY WARDENSHIP of 
University Hall, St. Andrews (the Hall of Residence for Women Students of 
the University of St. Andrews), now vacant. 

The candidate appointed will be required to superintend aud be responsible 
for the internal arrangements of the Hall, aud overflow Houses occupied as 
auxiliary to it, including housekeeping and supervision | = grounds, to 
superintend the students in residence, an duct all 
relating to the Hall and students in residence, and will be expected to reside 
in the Hall. 

The candidate appoiuted will enter on the duties of the Wardenship as 
at the date of appointment (about 19th July, 1909). 

The applicatious, which should be accompanied by 12 printed or typewritten 
copies of the letter of application and relative testimonials, must be lodged, 
on or before 26th June, 1909, with the undersigned, from whom fartier 
information regarding the duties and emoluments of the Wardenship may be 
obtained. Candidates are particularly requested not to call on the Electors, 
Due intimation will be given to those selected for interview. 

ANDREW BENNETT, 
Secretary of the University, 








The University, St. Andrews, 
Ist June, 1909. 


. SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED for the above School. Duties to commence ia 
September next. Fixed salary, £10. Capitation fee, 23 per head per annum 
on first 30 pupils, £2 per head per annum ou remainder. The Head-Master 
must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom or the British 
Possessions, but not necessarily in Holy Orders, The present numbers are: 
Boarders, 7; Day Scholars, 77. Head-Master to pay £5 per head per annum 
on each boarder in the Schoo! House, which accommodates about 25 boarders, 
The residence, garden, and grounds are pleasantly situated. Rent and rates 
free. The School buildings Lave recently been enlarged, and will accommodate 
about 150 boys. Cundidates are requested to send applications, stating age, 
whether married, and whether in Holy Orders, together with testimonials 
(not more than three), marked * H.,” not later thau 2lst June, to JOHN 
GERMAN & SON, Clerks to the Governors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Personal 
canvass disqualifies. Copies of the Scheme can be had from the CLERKS at 
1s. each. 


ED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL= 
ART MISTRESS.—WANTED, in September, Art Mistress holding 
the Teacher Artist Certificate (Royal Drawing Society preferred), able to take 
ordinary form subjects (middle or lower forms); one who can offer Science 
referred; commencing salary about £50 (according to experience), + = 
vourd and residence. — ae with a of three testimonials, to be 
sent at once to FREDERICK W. NEWTON, Clerk to the Governors, Saint 
Stephen's Street, Bristol. 


‘OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A LECTURER in FRENCH and ENGLISH will be REQUIRED ia 
September, Initial salary according to qualifications and experience; 
minimum £100 resident. 

London B.A. Hons. in English and French or Modern Language Tripos ia 
these groups suitable. 

_Early application to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE— 
WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT SCIENCE MISTRESS, non- 
resident, to teach Chemistry ‘and Physics up to the standard for College 
Entrance Scholarships, and Geography. Experience aud a Degree or the 
equivalent essential. Salary according to qualifications, but not to exceed 
£135.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MIsi TRESS. 


ENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL, MANCHESTER— 

SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED in September. Subjects: Chemistry, 
Physics, and Botany. Salary £100 to £120, according to qualification. Tripos 
or Houours Degree. Only likely applicants communicated with. ALD at 
an with copies of testimonials and references, to th 


NOLSTON'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL 


WANTED in September, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS 
MISTHESS. Experience desirable. — Apply at once, HEAD 


ORMANTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, YORKS— 

Head-Mistress, Miss CHAMBERS, M.A., Girton College. Cembridge. 
WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS, to teach English Subjects and 
French (Direct method). Degree and training essential. Salary £110 to £125, 
according to qualidestions and experience.—Applications before 2and June # 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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eee 
oUNTY OF LONDON. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 


e LO . - 4 
ISTANT-MISTRESS, jally qualified in Science and Mathe- 
Ty Ly County Secondary "Bohool Chelsea, to commence work in 
ee pomber next, at a salary of £120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
ot subject to satisfactory service, to £220. Candidates must possess a 
University Degree or equivalent qualification. 3 : 
Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, tozether with 
iculars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victorian Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
ust te returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 28th June, 1909, accom- 
~ ied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 
mail communications on the subject must be endorsed “‘ H.4,” and must be 
accompani+d by a stamped. addressed foolscap envelope. ; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be hel.l to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
9th June, 1909. 


_ EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master—J. SMALLPAGE, B.A (Lond.) 














REQUIRED for the Autumn Term, an ASSISTANT-MASTER qualified to 
teach Chemistry and Geography; also Latin or German (Elementary), 
Mathematics and English. Athletic qualifications will be a recommendation. 
Degree or equivalent essential. ; ; 

Salary £120 per annum, rising by £10 annually, subject to satisfactory 
service, to'£180. Iu fixing the initial salary experience will be taken into 
consideration. . : : \ ; - 

Canvassing members of the Committee will be considered a disqualification. 

For forms of application (to be completed and returned at once endorsed 
“ Birkenhead Institute ’’) apply to the SECRETARY, Education Department, 
Town Hail, Birkenhead. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 

ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 

12th June, 1909. 


") jatlatheail BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 
DUDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


SENIOR LECTURER (Man) WANTED for middle of September next. 
Must possess Degree from some British University and practical and 
theoretical knowledge of Educational Methol. Salary £18) to £220, Also 
JUNIOR LECTURER (Man) for MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE, salary 
£1 to £180; and JUNIOR LECTURER (Woman) for HISTORY and 
FRENCH, salary £120 to £150. All should beable to assist in geveral subjects 
of Training College curriculum. 

Forms of application (on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope) 
may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be returned, with envelope 
endorsed ** ‘Training College,"’ not later than June 28th, 

Edueation Offices, Dudley. J. M. WYNNE. 


 — UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN. 


The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Latin. Salary £160 per 
anaum. 

Applications must be sent in by July Ist. 

Forther particulars may he obtained from W. M. QTBRONS, Registrar. 


: oie UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The COUNCIL are ahout to APPOINT a LECTURER in EDUCATION 
and MASTER of METHOD in connexion with the University Training 
College. Salary £200 per annum.—Applications must reach the undersigned 
by the 19th June. 

29th May, 1909. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in FRENCH, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to Men and 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be seut, not later 
than June 19th, to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 
obtaiued. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary, 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in LATIN, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to Men and 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be sent, not later 
thau June 19th, to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


Rorau BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

The candidate appointed will require to enter upon his duties at 
Ist September, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, &c., to be lodged 
with the SECRETARY not later than Monday, 28th June, 1909, from whom 
perticulars may be obtained. 


Rorat BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 


‘the GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DEPARTMENT. 

ihe candidate appointed will require to enter upon his duties at 
Ist September, 1909, 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, &c., to be lodged 
with the SECRETARY not later than Monday, 28th June, 1909, from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 


VV ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WANTED in September, 2 RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach chiefly 
SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS. She must be a member of the Church of 
England. A University Degree or its equivalent essential. Salary according 


oo tee experience.—For further particulars apply to the Rev. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, AC'TON, W.— 
WANTED in September, a FORM MISTRESS, with special subject 
Seieuce (Chemistry and Botany). Mathematics very desirable. Degree, 


























.traiving, aud experience essential, Salary scale.—Apply to the HEAD. 


MISTRESS, 





Kz COLLEGE WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D. OAKELEY. 


£PECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 





(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing. 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable. 


The Main Subjects of Instruction are :~— 

*Chemistry Professor Jackxsox, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director. 
(a) General Mrs. McKr..opr, M.A., Lecturer, 
eee, ? } Mr. H. L. Suara, B.Se., A.1.C., Lecturer. 

*Economics Miss M. A. Atgrnsox, M.A, 

*Sanitary Science aud) y7i.. arice RaVENHILL, F.R.San.I. 

Hygiene ie wf 
§ Professor A. Denpy, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 
“% Miss Avice Hit, B.Sc. 


» Professor Hattrpurton, M.D., F.R.S., Director. 
Physiology .. — ... { Miss Avice Hitt, B.Se., Lecturer. 


Bacteriology ... Professor R. F. Hewiert, M_D., F.RC.P. 
Psychology(ineluding } yw 

Child Study)... ) ‘V- Baows, M.A. 
Physics = -. W. Wrisox, Ph.D. 


Biology... 


* EXPERIMENTAL WORK is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses. 


* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course. 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


‘\T. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
s PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical Schoo! occupies an exceptional position iu the West Ead of 
London, and has a good Athietic Ground (eight acres) within easy reach. 

The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
the Universities, the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Goverument 
Melical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to £25, 


will be competed for on September 20th-22nd. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepured for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
reqnired, Healtiy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 


“v. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHUOL, BROOK GREEN, 
Ss HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. at the School. 








fy tearis LD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SUMMER TERM MAY 4ra TO JULY 27rn, 1909 


“| NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, June 2lst 


1ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

cood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 

sCG ad) 0 Bb. 


UDOR HALL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreigu Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regeut Street, London, 8. W. 


OLIDAY in FRANCE & GERMANY.—An OXFORD 
UNDERGBADUATE, who is a good linguist, and has recently returned 

from the Continent, would like to meet with a COMPANION for a TOUR 
ABROAD who would pay his expenses in return for his knowledge of French, 
German, and general savoir-faire.—Reply, Box 335, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ELICATE BOY WANTED to SHARE PRIVATE 
TUTOR with ANOTHER such, 9 years old, son Head-Master large 
Public School. Healthy, bracing situation.—Apply, in first instance, Pr. 
WYATT-SMITH, Crofton, Woking. aeacerees. SD a 
74\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a PEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premiua 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETALY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
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CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary’s College, 

2. 
A residential College providing a year’s prof 1 training for dary 
The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample oppertunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
La: thematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in Jauuary and ia September.—Full particulars as to 
for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M, H, WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


QUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Priucipals — A. 
XANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 yoy Mrs. 
L DEB, with Lecturers aud Assistants. Objectsa—To train Educated 
‘Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kducation, All b hes and systems 

ht,includiug Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Ph siclosy. Hygieve, Auatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi omas, awarded to successful student Schools and Colleg 


supplied with qualifed teachers. 
teaLre STUDENTS.— Ladies who do uot desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Mygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Qutdoor Gawes. Finishing Lessons can also 
arrauged for in all brauches of education. References mitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools, The course of traiuing extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, M e, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


EY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds,—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UEEN’S i %) 





























COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853), 
43 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Priucipal—The Rev, Cauon G. C. BELL, M.A. 

The COLLEGE provides a General Education for Women. The teaching 
is given by Professors, whose Lectures are open to Outside Students, who 
may take One Course or more, Pupils can be prepared for University 
Examivations, Scholarships, ke. There is a SCHOOL for Younger Pupils 
attached to the College. Head-Mistress, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford). There is also a BOARDING-HOUSE, 

For information as to Scholarships, for Prospectuses, and Calendar, apply 
to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., at the Colleze. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from Gi to 194 goinene a year. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. ‘Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All partienlars from the HON. SEC. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHUUL FOR GIKLS, Limited 
4 ’ 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHUAM, 
ead-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medivval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., cau be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 














T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), $.E.R, 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
es gy oy = 4 ~t-7 Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
or , Art, . English, muastics, &c. Visiti rofessors 
Te PECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. = 
Principals: 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


eS ities 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, ° 
cognii the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbi 
phew nad —~7~ to yoy ——_ Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from to open to Students with a Degree 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. ” - 


a 
JT. MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H, L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 
(1) Se ee ee en Seneuene. Preparation for 
the Cambridge an ndon Teachers’ Diplomas, and the i 
of the National Froebel Union. ’ Contitoatas 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £8 3s. to &2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schoo!, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


QYERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.As, and Miss AUER. 
BACH.—Thorough education in braciug moorland air. Highest references, 


—— —— = 


O-53 DU@GATPtiIO SS. 

SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808, Boys: 65 Girls. Ages, 11-18 years, 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 


JT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL  (Co-education), 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 


EFECTS OF SPEECH AND _  LIP-READING. 

Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from 4 years of age, 
Lip-reading for Adults (Residence if desired). Boteseness to Specialists and 
Parents,—For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Sees SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 


aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Kev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ip tangy SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 


situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 





excellently equi 
Moderate boon us 
B.A., Head-Master. 





A.C.A., 109 Coimore Row. Birmingham. 
, CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
isi Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Presideut—H.B.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
tor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excellent Education, with special atten- 
tion to Languages, English,aud Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 
per year. 

OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING aud DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
indergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education op 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


ere HOUUSKE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, refined home, in icularly healthy, dry locality a short distauce 
from London. House e, extensive grounds, Gymnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOHNSON. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion en the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Live 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High Schoo!).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
-mRaeerprevrinsntD, BiFrv sa. 
Head-Mistrese, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior ef St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examivations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually, 
IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RUYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress aud her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING .for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
Genpents ing, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PE . F.B.HS. See Prospectus, 























trated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
ROMSGROVE 


SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 29th and 30th. 
At least Six Scholarships and Exhibitions from £80 to £20 will be offered. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 23rd, 24th, and 25th to fill up not less 

than seven Residential and two non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
also some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BUBSAK, 
Little Dean's Yard, S.W. 


UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY.— 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10.) 

JUNE 30th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Scievce 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN,M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July Ist and 2ud. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


‘LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. EXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
K 


AS TBOURN E OOLLEGE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F, 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 5 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term Broan Mar 7TH. 























G L N N OD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. ‘ 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exbibi- 

tions, and several Warden's Nominations will be awarded. Age Ly hg 





September 30th, 1909—For particulars apply to the Rev. THE WABDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B, 
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eee 
pete et ost PARE SCH OOL, 


EAR READING, 





ie School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
ean nwimming bath, laboratories, &c. aye 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 

information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
will be a COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the ts 








IGHGA TE SCHOOL 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMOLBY, 1565, 








An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on NOVEMBER 25th 
and 26th for the award of one Gladstone and four Foundation Scholarships 
(remitting annual tuition fee, 224); also four Boarding Schblarships, which 
may be held with a Foundation, reducing boarders’ expenses in two cases to 
£20 per annum, in two others to £30. 





of which will be deducted from fees) on 8th and 9th JULY, for ae between 
11 aud 14.—Applicatious for Particulars of Open Scholarships, and for Pros- 
tuses, &c., for admission in September, to be addressed to SECRETARY. 


-\AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
ttention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
tod the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the eudowment. --Particulars from the MEAD-MAST'k 
Mie HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
ION 








EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
S will be held on July 8th, and two following days.—Applications 
should be made at once to the BURSAR. 


(jBESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
JULY Ist and 2nd, 





NORFOLK. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before June 15th. 


ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
C SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £15) will be offered on July 9th and 10th. 
Examination at Carlisle or at candidate’s present school. Boarding and 
tuition fees, 61 guiueas per annum. First-grade public school. Valuable 
leaving exhibiti —Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in JULY, 1909, beginning Tuesday, 6th, 
when Scholarships ranging in value from £70 to £30 a year will be competed for. 
For further information apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 


Northants. ~ 
ee a aes ee SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scieutific, and Medical Life, 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 

Bevior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD MASTER, School House, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Tioane, Sherborne. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY lath, 
lth, 16th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: ‘T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 
TION.—Three Enatrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are 
Offered for Competition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of board and 
tuition to 40 guineas al annum. Examination on July Ist, and following 
days, Also one ‘“* Pemberton’ Scholarship, and one “ John Henry Bartlet” 
Scholarship, value £15 each, tenable with above.—Apply, HEAD-M ASTER, 
School House, Ipswich. 


: pies LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
MOULTON AND OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL.—No competitive scholar- 
ships. Awards or Abatements (always open to Distinguished Boys 
without limit of number) are based on mental ability, stamina, character, and 
annua! efficiency. Ages 10-19.—For ‘‘ Awards Schema,” address ‘The HEAD- 
MASTER, Abbotshoime, Rocester, Derbyshire. 


ELIXSTOWE.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 

C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Entrance and 

Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or fur the Royal 

Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


ATH COLLEGE. — An EXAMINATION will be 

GIVEN on JUNE 29th, at which Ten Scholarships, in value from 

£15 to £80 a year, will be awarded. Reduved fees for Sons of Clergy aud Officers 
in the Army and Navy.—Apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be 
oe ee ae -. ny = E _. sae lst, Ss — 
m er 14 years on t.—For er ic a to 
the HEAD. MASTER. we = nists 


EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 

The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy 

=p , Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground and Playing- 
oin. 


HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM — 
Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


])°xE2 COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. the PRINCE 
J OF WALES, K.G. Visitor: The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY. 
G.C.B, SCHOLARSHIPS—£20-260—and EXHIBITIONS for SONS of 
OFFICERS and CLERGY, by Common Entrance Exam., July Ist-2nd, with 
two higher papers supplied by the Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


HE HEAD-MASTER of a small PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL (limited to 24 boys) in a bracing ition on cliff overlooking 

the Bristol Channel OFFERS FOUR EXHI ITIONS, £27-£30, two to 
boys under 10, two to boys between 10 and 12. Recent successes include 
Scholarship, &c.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A., Walton Pines, Clevedon, 

































































Applicati should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Highgate, N., from whom Exam. papers and Illustrated Prospectus may be 
obtained, giving full particulars of Entrance aud Leaving Scholarships, 
Houour List at Oxford and Cambridge, &c. 

The School is situated 430 feet above sea level, near fourteen acres of 
beautiful playing-fields. It provides exceptional facilities for specialising in 
cne or more groups of the following :— 

1) Classics and History. 

2) Modern Languages and Practical Mathematics. 
(3) Higher Math tics and Sci 

(4) Training for Engineering. 

(5) Drawing and Manual work. 

Attached JUNIOB SCHOOL. 

There also exists a system of weekly boarding at reduced fees, enabling 
sons of London parents to combine advantages of house training and dis- 
cipline with home influence. The School is only five miles from Charing 
Cross, and may be viewed with convenience at any time. 


RPiN BURG H ACADEM Y, 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon, 
ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1909-10, 


It is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for 
October, 1909. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, i 0th July, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Houses, 
may be had on application at the Academy, orto Mr. C. E.W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

Early aqgtenticn for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxoun., Scott House, Kiunear Road; or 
Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A, Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road; or Mr, 8. H. 
Osborne, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row. Mr. Osborne's house is for Junior 
Boarders (between the ages of 7 to 13). After the first two Terms he will 
move to the Junior House, now being specially built at the New Field. 


———— 











FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror A Liutrep Numpxx or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &. LIudividual training. High moral, intellect 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful aud bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine-Woods, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland. 


Oa CAUDE CUTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Musi¢ (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketchiug, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Englaud.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Die 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blauche, Paris. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren'’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 

Pupils placed with French fumulies, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: RRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games, Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted 1 Freuch.—Apply for particulars, 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 
E Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 
B.A. (Class. Hons.), &c., 33 Bédeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 
MiL Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c, Board with Princi 
(German-speaking family) or with German people, Holiday Courses. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS m this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
seuding (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishinents. When writiug 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, ls. 6d,; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educatioual ogee, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—-Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Pareuts FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.-UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 

Street, W. Established 1858. 
DVICE as to CHOIOR of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a oy Ad Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c Te to Parents and Guardians 
in the selecti of 8 is (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

















fq\0 iINVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, of at 
the Seaside seut free of churge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphie 
Address, “'‘I'riform, London,” Telephove No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 


} — sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, 

’ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


4 DUCATION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulurs to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
whe for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
ducati 1 establis! ts. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Muaster of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


tT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

For LADIES requiring a change toa mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 

land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone, Three aud three- 

quarter hours’ journey from Paddington, From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 





HURCH LADS’ BRIG 
Patron—His MAJESTY the KING. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, 
HOTEL CECIL, 
THURSDAY, 24ta JUNE, 1909. 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF CONNAUGHT im the Chair 
The Governing Body are making a strenuous effort to raise £5,000 to 
= work of Hy as to 4 10,009 lads to join the Summer Campa 
ickets ma obtained from the Secretar . W. M. ; 
Quarters, Alawveh Honse, Catherine Street, wie. M. GEE, Head. 
rINHE MEDICI SOCIETY'S SUMMER EXHIBITION 
of COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS after the old Italian, Plemi 
German, English,and French Masters is now OPEN DAILY trom rg 
Saturdays 10-2, at 38 ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY v 
Admission free. oh te 


ADE, 














SALE BY AUCTION. 


OLD FURNITURE, PICTURES, CHINA, and BOOKS, 

HINTLESHAM HALL, SUFFOLK, five miles from Ipswich, 
( oo TURNER, and SON will SELL by AUCTION 

on WEDNESDAY, June léth, 1909, aud Three Foll »wing Days, at u 
o’cloek each day, by direction of Col. Anstruther, who has Sold the Estate 
the CONTENTS of the MANSION, including Antique FURNITURE of the 
XVIIth and XVITIth Centuries, two Old Lacquer Japanese Cabinets pair of 
Finely Carved Chippendale Candle-Stauds, Mirrors, Antique Iron Chest, tw 
Panels of Mortlake Tapestry, Fine Old Oriental Porcelain in Jars and Reakers, 
a Collection of Oil Paintings, principally Portraits by Van Dyck, Kneller 
Thos. Hudson, Lely, Gainsborough, and other masters; a Library of 2,0) 
volumes of Books, comprising Scarce Works in various branches of Literature 
Early Printed Works, MSS. on Vellum.—Catalogues may be had free of the 
AUCTIONEERS, Ipswich. Illustrated Catalogues, 1s. each. 














ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “*CANTAB.” Middlecote, Lisington, 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


ERMAN NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND.—One 
hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. An Ideal Holiday for Tired 
People, with or without treatment. CURATIVE: Snn, Air, and Water 
Baths, Clay Compresses, Barefoot Walking, kc. RECUPERATIVE: Rest 
Cure in Air Huts, Non-Flesh Diet, Exercises). AMUSEMENTS: Golf, 
Tennis, Croquet, Beautiful Walks, Music.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
MANAGER, BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HAN'S. 


ANGO DI BATYTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


wy Cees. NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 


5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 


APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 























MISCELLANEOUS. 





RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will retura from 10% te 30%.—For full 
culara write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Houper, St. Johu's Rectory, North Vaucouver. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Edueated, 

Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 

Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


tI Lerer—sC MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern Iflouse at Magill, Lancashire, specially 
ted aud ipped for the treatineut of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced “Medica! and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
WANTED. 


inn Y PEW RITING 
Literary work preferred, ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Mias NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, Loudon, W.C. 


| gg gy teeth REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Liceused Inus. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P..H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the Bae 
firm in the World.—K. D. aud J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1835. Bankers—Cupital and Connties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value shoul! apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded \y post, value per return, or offer made.—Clief O.fices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Londou. Est. 100 years. 
URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 7s. 6d, per couple, 
trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing. 
Many unsolicited testimonials, and first prizes at Norfolk Fat Stock Shows. 
Also New-Laid Evgs.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE 

which you would like to have PRINTED? We will do it under 
expert supervision at the lowest rates. GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster 
Press), Gevealogical Printers, 411A Harrow Road, London, W. 


O YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marsball’s Foot 
Tonic, ‘‘ PEDESTRINE.” For ail Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 

its action is simply magical. It cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist 
t pressure. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6. per bottle, post-free. 
—MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basiaghall Street, E.C. 
in Landed 


Bier Fant Pro and LIFE INTERESTS 
A 
































or Funded Property or other Securities aul Aunuities PURCHASED or 
NS uted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Piace, Waterloo bridge, Strand, 
Establisbed 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


017 173—-NORWEGIAN and NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
£11 1ls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. ‘ 
Sailings:—June 26th, July 17th, July 3lst. 
£18 18s,—ST, PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th, 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 
82 Strand, W.C. 25 Cannon Street, E.C, 


“ase... 
SCHILLER and GOETHE PILGRIMAGE under the 
auspices of the POETRY RECITAL SOCIETY.—A novel German 
holiday tour, visiting Cologne, Kisenach, Weimar, Nuremburg, Frankfort, 
Wiesbaden, Bonn, &c., with “ literary and travel talks,” and conducted by Dr. 
ARNOLD EILOART (graduate of Leipzig aud London), and with the co-opera- 
tion and reeonguition of the local municipalities, the Goethe Society of Ger. 
many, &e., &., has been arrangel, to leave London July 16th and 29th.— 
Details from Dr. ELLOART, P.R.8., Cluu House, Surrey Street, W.C, 


——+ 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL, 2 vols., 1834; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit,, 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols, 
1871 ; Moore s Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swiuburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poema, 
8 vols... 1844. 100000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSILIOP, JOUN BRIGHT ST., BLRMINGHAM, 














TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6id. per toz. Packet 
1s. 1d. o 2a, Tin 
2s. 2di yy Sup os 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure tho poace and safety 
of the Country and tho Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for tiome Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. d. £24, 
«» 25 0 O| Members eco 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members ae st 1 0] and Journal... a -. 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





Hon, Vice-Presidents 











Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea early. Feary, Quarterly 
ch 8 6....014 3.00 7 8 


Kingdom ...... 
Including postage to any of the Britis’ 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c, 


112 6....016 3 ...0 8 3 
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AN APPEAL! 


£20,000 is needed by the CANCER 
HOSPITAL (Free) Brompton, S. W., 
to build and equip a Country Home 
for Incurable Cases, or Additional 
Accommodation at the Hospital. 





The Cancer Hospital has given relief already to 
74,000 sufferers. No restrictions placed on the 
admission of In or Out-patients. Even the smallest 
contribution will be valued. Will you not help 
us in our fight against— 


THE SCOURGE 
OF CANCER 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.; or by the Secretary 
(Mr. F. W. Howe t) at the Hospital (Room 3). 











‘Arethusa’ 


and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING’ SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 


HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 


become > 
RESIDENT : 
———e The EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
USEFUL CITIZENS | Subscriptions and Donations 


Urgently Needed. 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 





Trained for 164 SHAFTESGURY AVENUE. 
DOM"STIC SERVICE H. Bristow Wa.Luen. 
&e. Joint Secs. {Hixny G. CoprLanp. 





FITN ESS. 


Your health depends as much 
on what you drink as on 
what you eat. An inferior 
drinking water is as deleteri- 
ous to your fitness as inferior 
food. Athletes who must be 
in the very pink of condition 
drink Perrier Water. 


Everybody who wishes to be 
fit should drink Perrier Water. 
The world’s greatest table 
water. 





JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
In London. [ Tex. 11468 Cewtrat.] 


1338 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


(OCEROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied we 
order to his Majesty the King at Saudringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who sonra 3 pues of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
mmended by Dr. , F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 

18, 28, 28 OR HOWARTH & Fai 471 Crookesmoore R., Sheffield, 








FOR WEEK-ENDS 
BY THE SEA. , . 


Centre Cliff Hotel 
SOUTHWOLD, 
SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully-situated Hotel 
on the East Coast, 
interesting 


in the centre 


of a_ most country. 
Lovely walks and drives through 
_miles of gorse and heather covered 
Commons to the old-world historical 
villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 


and Walberswick. 


GOLF (18 Holes), TENNIS, FISHING. 


For Tariff apply to the Manager, 
Cc. F. BENNEWITZ 
(late Queen’s Hotel, Eastbourne). 


MOTOR GARAGE WITH INSPECTION PIT. 





LOCKYER’S 
“PALM BRAND” 


is the Connoisseur’s 
Cigarette. 


“Palm Brand” is a high-class Virginia 
Cigarette any other. Always 
charms the most fastidious, and can be 
obtained from all high-class Tobacconists. 


unlike 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£70,000,000. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for gepveral use, especially as & 


light supper repast. 
In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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Old-Time Wares 


Heal and Son beg leave to 
commend to lovers of XVIII. 
century furniture their at- 
tractive reproductions of past 
favourites in Spode, Wedg- 
wood, Willow Pattern, and 
old-fashioned Toilet 

Shapely in form, 
without eccentricity, and of 
a restrained and exquisite 


other 
Wares. 


colouring. 
SPECIMEN PRICES 
WILLOW PATTERN - = = 7/6 per set 
SPODE’S “OLD-TOWER” - - 13/6 ,, ,, 
WEDGWOOD’S “VINE” == Be w« ‘es 


(Flaxman design.) 


Write for Illustrated Bouklet: “ Toilet Wares—Old §& New 


HEAL and SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


Not 
SPEED, but also for WEAR. 


Le 


The busy man’s greatest asset 
is the saving of time. ,. , 


ARGYLLS 


Save time and save expense. 


The ideal Cars for private or 
professional use—for town work 
or country pleasure. 


only RELIABLE for 


ARGYLLS, Ltd., aLexanpria by cLascow, 


London: 6 Great Marlborough Street, W. 











A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD. | 


MEDIUM. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper. 


Tus Impertat Tosacco Co. (or Great Brrratn anv Inetayp), Liurrep, 





**GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end, Amen.” 


WHERE & WHAT IS TRUTH IN RELIGION? 


A plain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent 
gratis and post-free to anyone applying to The HON. SECRETARY (Postal Mission), 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT 11 AND 2. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Established 1837. Incorporated 188. 
Paid-up Capital .. ++. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... .- £1,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 COE CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on coptention 


“K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss TRACKERarY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quautities at the rate 
ye 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

1) Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 


oad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
toward the Funds of the Association 

should be sent.—Bank 

CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Messrs. BARCLAY and 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found a ualto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any —— Station, wcluding Cases 

Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to oun them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

pe s - doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC :- ~~=J = a xe 2/9 dos 


Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
«The Isigh Gam brics of Messrs, 


POCKET Rozsrvson & Cieaves have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 


COLLARS, Guten 8 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH 4 Cuffs for Gentlemen from ell 
per 


SHIETS wih 

COLLARS, CUFFS, fioid rose 
Cuffs & Bodies 

SAMPLES & PRICE @ Cloth, 358 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per $-doz. 
— (to measure, 2/- extra), 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of thes 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. eacn. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 

1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
pablishing arranged. MSS, read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JoHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
te THs PusuisHer, “ Spectator” 

1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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vi IMPORTANT NOVELS. VI. 


MR. TEMPLE THURSTON’S 
BEST NOVEL. 


THE CITY OF BEAU- 
TIFUL NONSENSE. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 


Author of “Sally Bishop,” 
“Mirage,” &c. 


“A beautiful bit of work, full of 
delicacy and discernment.”—Daily 
ae og “Probably the best 
thing Mr.Thurston has yet done.” — 
Ladies’ Field. ‘Pure romance, 
innocent fancy, ‘beautiful non- 
sense’ indeed.” —Birmingham Post. 





A TRAGEDY OF IRISH 
PEASANT LIFE. 


FANCY O'BRIEN. 


By ELLA MACMAHON, 


nthor of ‘‘Jemima,” ‘The Court 
a of Conscience,” &c. 


Miss MacMahon in this fine novel 
deserts the higher levels of society 
for a frank and vigorous picture of 
lite among the Irish peasant class. 
It is a story of tremendous power 
and intensity—a human document 
of compelling interest. 





A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


BEYOND. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, 


thor of ‘“‘The Cruise of the 
— ‘Cachalot,’’ &c. 


“Its author has written nothing 
more characteristic. ”—Scotsman. 
“This is a charming book,”— 

. * There is real smell and 





THE ROMANCE OF A 
NEWSPAPER OWNER. 


SAMSON UNSHORN. 
By RECINALD TURNER, 


Author of ‘Imperial Brown of 
Brixton,” &c. 


” 66 ‘Is an extraordinarily strong, 
vow of ao. “aumceee readable and clever book, the 
must * thevea"—The World scenes are strikingly realistic . . . . 
lover 0} : true to life and caustically clever.” 


— Westminster, ‘‘Very real and very 
stirring. Itisa book to be read.” 
—Morning Post. 





INSPECTOR MORGAN AGAIN. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE 
WHITE HAND. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


Author of ‘‘ Revelations of Inspector 
Morgan, ” &c. 


Inspector Morgan has been likened 
to Sherlock Holmes, and hs adven- 
tures made many friends when he 
was frst intreduced to the public. 
Here we have him again unravelling 
some dark mysteries of an exciting 
nature. 





A POWERFUL AND STIRRING 
TALE 


THE COMPACT. 


By RIDCWELL CULLUM, 
Author of ‘‘The Watchers of the 
Plains,” &c. 

“The book is distinctly thrilling 

. a fine book, full of dramatc 
incident.”—Ziverpool Post. ‘‘Makes 
fascinating reading.”” — Shefield 
Telegraph. 








london: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C, 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Now Ready at ail Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FIVE MONTHS IN THE 
HIMALAYA. 


By A. L. MUMM, formerly Secretary of the Alpine Club. TIllus- 
trated with 4 magnificent Panoramas, 24 Full-page Plates, 
and about 50 Collotypes on India paper, mounted in the text. 
With Maps, royal Svo, 21s. net. 

THE TIMES.—“*If to climb among the highest mountains of the 
world and to contemplate their magnificence is denied to most 
people, the loss is to some extent mitigated when those who can 
visit them publish such beautiful photographic repreductions as 
those with which this admirable book is illustrated.” 


THE ‘GREEN FINCH? CRUISE: 


A Cure for all Ills. By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. With 
53 Illustrations frum Sketches by the Author, square 8vo, 
5s. net. 








BOOKS FOR GARDEN-LOVERS. 


MY ROCK GARDEN. 
By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “The Sundered Streams,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


ALPINES AND BOG-PLANTS. 


By REGINALD FARRER. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the late Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Tlus- 
nee Presentation Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular Edition, 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND 
THE GARDENER. 


By DEAN HOLE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. 


By HENRY L. ELLACOMBE, M.A., Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary 
Canon of Bristol. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With Photo- 
_ Ilustrations. Four Series. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each 





Macmillan’s New Books 


1909 Issue Now Ready. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1909. Edited by J. SUOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 


By.A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Complete in 1 vol. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 





Selected and Arranged by F, T. PALGRAVE, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net, 
Greek Architecture. Ry ALLAN 


MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and Archeology 
in Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
10s. net. [ Zandbooks of Archwology and Antiquities, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WHITE SISTER. 


By the late F, MARION CRAWFORD. 


A Story of Rome. 


GERVASE. By MABEL DEARMER, 


Author of “The Alien Sisters,” &c, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








Wedding Gifts. 


Books make the best Presents. The gift of a good 
Book is evidence of the giver’s taste, and a compliment 
to the taste of the person to whom itis given. For 
such an occasion something is demanded which shall 
give immediate and lasting pleasure. Therefore give 
Books. 


A list of Books in many styles of beautiful binding 
will be sent on application ; and that you may have full 
opportunity to decide on the appropriateness of the 
gift you are making, the Books will be sent to your 
house on approval. 


The Times Book Club, 


376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


w 





GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmzx, Lonpox, Codes: Usicopz and ABQ, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxznrnat 1515); 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 48 Maddox Street, London, W. 


or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram 3601), W., LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


A THREE-FOOT STOOL. 


By PETER WRIGHT. 


Times.—“ A literary Oxonian turned Western cow-rancher—a conjunction 
to raise hopes which the reader will find well fulfilled.” 

Globe.—“ This entertaining volume should appeal to many....... those who 
wish to make the cowboy’s acquaintance cannot do better than buy the racy 
* Three-Foot Stool.’ They will not regret their purchase,” 


Small demy 8vo, 9s. n¢t. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS WORKS. 


Edited from the MSS. and Notes of a deceased relative by Sir 
SPENSER ST. JOHN, G.C.M.G., of H.M.’s Diplomatic Service 
(retired), Author of “ Hayti; or, The Black Republic,” &c. 

* Btandard.—“‘ The book is well writtev, and displays not merely wide read- 

ing, but considerable independence of judgment.” 


A NEW NOVEL. 


THE WOODEN HORSE. 


By HUGIE WALPOLE. 


Dundee Advertise ’.—‘“The peculiar and potent charm of Cornish const 
scenery is delightfully blended with the human interests that move to a 
pleasant conclusion iu Hugh Walpole’s graphic aud suggestive novel.”’ 











RE-ISSUE OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biography 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; half-morocco, marbled edges, 
2is, net each. 
Vol. XVI. (POCOCK—ROBINS) Just Published; and a 


Volume will be issued each month until the completion 
of the Edition in December, 1909. 


“*We are all proud of the Dictionary, and few, if any, of us could now do 
without it.”—Times. 
“ This new and marvellously cheap re-issue.”"—Daiiy Telegraph. 


*,* Prospectus, with specimen pays, post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


NOW READY. “A New Way of Life,” 
by J. St. Loe Srracuey, Editor of the Spectator, 
being Articles reprinted from the Spectator, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 
Contents : 


Dedication. 

Introduction. 

“A New Way of Life.” 

Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 

Compulsory Training. 

Shakespeare and National Service. 


“The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country.” 


Germany's Naval Policy. 


APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Press. 





The profits derived from the sale of *A New 
Way of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 





Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lid. London. 








BLACK’S 
BEAUTIFUL BOOks, 


NEW VOLUMES. 
ESSEX. Painted by Burtticnu Brunt, 


R.B.A. Described by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Containing 75 Full 
page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch Map, square demy gy. 
cloth, gilt top. Price 20s, net,’ 


HAMPSHIRE. Painted by Witrnip Bay 
R.E., Illustrator of ‘‘ Sussex" in the same series. Described by the 
Rev. TELFORD VARLEY. Containing 75 Full-page Lilustrations in 
Colour and a Sketch Map, square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

Price 20s, net, 





LAUSANNE. Painted by J. Harpwiox, 
LEWIS and MAY HARDWICKE LEWIS. Described by FRANCIS 
H. GRIBBLE. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 78, Gd. net, 

DP ws = Shaan... 


INNS OF COURT. Painted ty 


GORDON HOME. Described by CECIL HEADLAM, M.A. (oy. 
taining 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Plan, square demy 8ro, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 7. 6d. net, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. Painted by 


THOMAS TYNDALE. Described by A. G. BRADLEY. Containing % 
Full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch Map, square demy v0, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 78. 6d, net. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND. 


By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Containing 24 Full-page Illustrations ig 
Colour by SUTTON PALMER, mostly taken from “ Bonnie Scotland," 
and a Sketch Map, crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. vet, 




















DUTCH BULBS AND GARDENS, 
Painted by MIMA NIXON. Described by UNA SILBERRAD and 


SOPHIE LYALL. Containing 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 
square demy 8vo, cloth. Price 78. 6d. net, 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


The NEW DARWINISM. 
THE MAKING OF SPECIES, 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR and FRANK FINN. 


Demy 8vo, 15 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 





READY ON WEDNESDAY. 
The Publisher believes that this work will effect a revolution in 
biological thought only a little less marked than that wroight 
fifty years ago by “Tue Oricin or Sprcixs.” The authors are 
true disciples of Darwin. They seek not to destroy but to 
revivify his great hypothesis. They present it in the form 
compelled by new discoveries. 


A NEW POET. 


A VISION OF LIFE 
POEMS by DARRELL FIGGIS. 
With Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Now Rrapy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, W. 
TT - = -> 


WHO WAS SWEDENSB ORG? 


A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 


will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their seuding 
their names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENSORG 
SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors aud over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 


And all Booksellers. 


MUsic AP ONCE—Our Music by Mail Department 
Ww 











ensures promptuess, correctness, and economy. Immense Stoc 
fe pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by retura.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, Londos, 
E.C.; and at Birmingham, Brightoo, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 
By the Rev. L. S. MILFORD. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d- 
m. aioe been successful in collecting much fresh information about 


f the school, and the description of recent developments will 
4 po trary the contrast between September, 1862, and September, 


1903. 


THE PLACE OF ANIMALS 
IN HUMAN THOUGHT. 
By Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and 32 other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ The sort of book which makes the reader idly long for Macaulay’s memory 
in which to store all the delightful thiugs which the author bas told and 
shown him. Stories, quotations, comments, and pictures are all alike good,” 

—Srectator. 











NOTES BY THE WAY. 
With Memoirs of Joseph Knight and Woodfall Ebbsworth. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. With 8 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 
In this volume Mr. Francis, the veteran publisher of the Athenaum and 
Notes and Queries, bas collected a number of valuable notes on English 
Publishing, Journalism, Old Lou lon, &, Kec. 








GREAT NEW ROMANCE 
By the Author of THE BLUE LAGOON. 


THE POOLS 
OF SILENCE. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 6s. 

SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES—NEW ‘VOLUME. 
MEXICO: its Ancient and Modern Civilisation ; 
History and Political Conditions ; Topography and Natural 
Resources; Industries and General Development. By C. 
REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S~ With an Introduction by 
MARTIN HUME, a Map, and 64 Full-page Lllustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 











THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK COAST. 

By W. A. DUTT. With about 40 Illustrations, 6s. net. 
The first volame of a new County Coast Series dealing with the history and 

romance of cuvast life. 

CHRIST AND THE EASTERN SOUL; 

Or, The Witness of the Oriental Consciousness to Jesus 

Christ. 
Lectures delivered on the Barrows Foundation in India and 
Ceylon in the Cold Season of 1995. By the late CHARLES 
CUTHBERT HALL, President of the Union Theological 
Seminary. 6s. Gd. net. 





THE TEACHING OF JESUS | 
ABOUT THE FUTURE. . . 
By Dr. HENRY BURTON SHARMAN. 13s. 6d. net. 


Based on a critical examination of the Svnootie Gospels, this book calls 
for the serious attention of studeuts of the New Testament. 


THE PAPACY: 


The idea and its Exponents. . 
By GUSTAV KRUGER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











There has hitherto been no succinct and comprehensive history of the 
Papacy. It is believed that this volume, by one of the foremost German 
authorities on ecclesiastical history, will supply a want. since it gives a clerr, 
concise, aud impartial account of the development of the Papacy from the 
earliest times to the accession of Pius X. 





PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. 
By 0. S. MARDEN. 4s. 6d. net. 

Among the titles of the chapters are the following :—The Power of the 
Mind to Compol the Body ; Poverty a Mental Disability; Character-Builling 
end Health-Building during Sleep; Health through Right Thinking ; Imagi- 
nation and Health ; How Sugyestion Influences Health; Why Grow Old, &c. 








NO REFUGE BUT IN TRUTH. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tn these papers on religious and ethical problems Prof. Goldwin Smith 
Writes not as a teacher, but au inquirer, seeking for truth and open to con- 
viction. The papers deal in au unusually stimulating way with such questions 
= “New Faith Linked with Old,” “*The Limits of Evolution,” * The 
Immortality of the Soul,” ‘Is there to be a Revolution in Ethics?” and 

The Religious Situation.” 





THE PASSING OF THE TARIFF. 
By RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ This is a powerful exposition of the workiug of Protection in the United 
States.’—Spectator. 





Three Books Published This Week 


1. LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, cc.s. 


By G. W. FORREST, C.IE., 
Author of “History of the Indian Mutiny,” &c. 





18s. net. 


“The story of Neville Chambertain’s tifo forms an 
epitome of the military history of india for more than 
forty stirring years. And a splendid tale it iIs.......it 
would be difficult to find a more sympathetic and 
judicious biographer than Mr. Forrest...... from first to 
fast his pages are alive with intorest.'’—TIMES. 


>. THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDCE 


By MORGAN-DE-GROOT, Author of “The Par Sinister.” 
6s. 


3. THE SILVER SPOON 


By G.H. STEVENSON. A remarkable First Novel. 
6s. 

















SIR HENRY BRACKENBURY'’'S 


SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME 


1856-1835. 5s, net. 


“Full of interesting anecjotes and recollections gleaned from 
many parts of the world, and, as they are the personal experiences 
of one of our most distinguished General officers, they should prove 
doubly interesting.” —Military Mail. 








J. H. A. MACDONALD’S 


FIFTY YEARS OF IT 


The Experiences and Struggics of a Volunteer of 1859. 
By the Right Hon. LORD KINGSBURGH, K.C.B. 
(J. H. A. Macdonald), Lord Justice-Clerk. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“Fall of good things."—Daily News. 
“Should be read by every Territorial.”—Daily Mail. 
“ Admirable.""—Scotsman. 








THE BEST method of teaching a child is by appealing to its 
imagination. 


THE BEST book of “ English History ” is therefore 


STORIES OF THE ENCLISH 


Told to a Child. By “F.” 
5s. net. 


“If history can be given a form likely to make it palatable to 
Young folks, ‘ F.’ has succeeded in doing so. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the book represents not only a masterpiece in literature 
for children, but a work of no slight value for the national gooi.” 
— Scotsman. 





“The most brilliant of all the magazines.” 
READ 


Blackwood’s Magazine 
for JUNE, 


“1 wondor whether readers are appreciating as they 
should the extraordinary life and vigour with which 
* Blackwood's Magazine’ is being conducted. it is like 
no other magazine in the world in its range of subject 
and interest.’’"—CLAUDIUS CLEAR, 











T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT.—Is. net. 


LETTERS TO ALADY ON VOTES 
FOR WOMEN. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. 


“One of the soundest and most thoughtful studies of the arguments for 


and against Woman Suffrage that has yet appeared.”—Evening Standard, 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 
By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of “The Vigil of 
Brunhild.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Times says :—“ It is excellent work of a rare kind, and will leaven a 
large lump of current literature.” 

The Observer says :—“ They have a curious originality, and though fantastic 
in the extreme, always singularly alert and attractive. They will be welcomed 
because they contain much that is fresh and unexpected and stimulating.” 


Ellen Glasgow’s New Novel. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PLAIN MAN. 


By the Author of “The Battle Ground,” “ The Deliverance,” &c. 
6s, 


“ The book is one on which the authoress may be warmly congratulated. It 
has many excellences, charm, sweetness, atmosphere, artistic restraint, aud 
not least, a delicious, all-pervading humour.”—Daily Chroniele. 

“An uncommonly excellent tale...... On closing the book the reader experi- 
ences a feeling of regret akin to that one experiences on parting from old 
friends,” —Planet. 


New Novel by Dorothy V. Horacc Smith. 


FRANK BURNET. 


By the Author of “Miss Mona.” 6s. 


NOTES FROM A PAINTER’S LIFE 


Including the Founding of Two Galleries. By C. E. HALLE. 
With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


** There are a great many things in the book which tempt to quotation. The 
reader must get it to see for himself. Mr. Hallé’s ‘ Notes’ shine out. They 
are full of life, humour, and varied interest.”—Evening Standard, 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR CHARLES W. WILSON, 


ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


By Colonel Sir CHARLES M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., late 
Royal Engineers. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR JOHN ARDAGH. 
By his Wife, SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 
(Lady Ardagh). With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“Such a book as this is a valuable contribution to nineteenth-century 
history, and it is more than that,—it is a profoundly impressive object-lesson 
in the triumph of character.”"—Daily Mail. 

“His reeord is certainly one of the most remarkable in the annals of the 
military and diplomatic history of our generation.”—Globe. 


NELSON AND OTHER NAVAL 
STUDIES. 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint Author of “ The Navy and 
the Nation.” With Maps and Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. net. 


Cortensts :—I. Nelson.—II. Trafalgar and the Nelson Touch.—III. Duncan. 
—IV. Paul Jones.—V. The Dogger Bank and its Lesson.—VI. The Higher 
Policy of Defence.—VII, The Strategy of Position.—VIII, The Attack and 
Defence of Commerce. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
KUROPATKIN’S REVELATIONS 
Suppressed by the Russian Government, entitled— 

THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JAPANESE WAR. 


Illustrations, 2 vols. Gemy S8vo, 28s, net. 


AN EGYPTIAN OASIS. 


An Account of the Oasis of Kharga in the Libyan Desert. By 
H. J. LLEWELLYN BEADNELL, late of the Egyptian 
Survey Department, &. With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 


By Baron DAIROKU KIKUCHI. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS, 
THE EXILE OF ST. HELENA, 


The Last Phase in Fact and Fiction, 


By PHILIPPE GONNARD. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


With Introductory Chapter by KING PETER OF SERViA, 


SERVIA by THE SERVIANS, 


Compiled and Edited by ALFRED STEAD, 
Editor of “Japan by the Japanese.” Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


“ A gocd idea carried out well. Mr. Stead’s contributors are authoritative 
It may be safely said what they do not know about Servia can hardly be 


worth knowing,”—Standard, 

WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA, 
By DECIMA MOORE and Major F. GORDON GUGGISBERG, 
With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 

1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression, 


“The book is extremely well written; it is full of light and shade, of 
humour and bright word pictures, and at the same time of valuable informa. 


tion,” —Standard. 
DAYS IN HELLAS. 
By MABEL MOORE, Author of “Carthage of the Phosniciang” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“Observant, sympathetic, and humorous, she gives a most readable account 
of the molern Greeks, their life and habits, and of her own travel adven- 
tures.””— Ties, 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS. 
By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. _[ilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Fathers of sons now starting upon a commercial career may be well 
advised to include a copy of this stimulating book in the trunk of the young 
adventurer."’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BIRD LIFE OF LONDON. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 
Profusely Mlustrated, 68, net. 




















ofusely _[Twesday, 


*LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS.” 
A New Series of the Best Letters of the Best Writers 
Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net each. 


CHESTERFIELD. | HORACE em 
wesday, 








New Six-Shiliing Novels and Stories, 


STUDIES IN WIVES. 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &. 


“The book is well worth studying, as a capital example of a psychological 
analysis carried out bya woman on women. All the different wives haves 
reality of their own, and testify to the author's intuitive discernment 
artistic skill."—Mr, W, L. Courter, in the Daily Telegraph. 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD 
By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “ Keddy,” &c. 


** There is much to admire in the story. Sir Guy has all that constitutes s 
fascinating personality and his wife is drawn with sympathy and care.’ 
—Athenzum, 


PETER HOMUNCULUS. 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 


“One of the most remarkable first novels of recent years,—n book whom 
vitality stamps its author at once as a writer of outstanding talents.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


By Mrs. DAWSON SCOTT, Author of “The Burden,” &c, 


«A strong, human, remarkably original story, which will hold its own 
among the very best books of the year. Will hold even the most experienced 
reader in thrall from cover to cover." —Daily Telegraph, 


AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN. 


By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “ The Heart of a Child,” &c. 


“The story is admirably written and the characters drawn with insight and 
real creative power. It has pathos, humour, truth to life, and a kindly outlook 
upon humanity that makes it the strongest and most enjoyable novel that its 
author has yet given us.’’— Bookman. 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Impression. 
Author of “ The Man of Property” and ‘‘ The Country Hous. 
"Certainly the cleverest novei of the season.” —Truth. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


pats 
Miss KAYE-SMITH’S New Sussex Story. 
Cloth, 6s. 


STARBRACE. 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


«4 very strong and arresting study in humun cross-strains......in every way 
worthy of the author of ‘ The Tramping Methodist.’ ’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“One of the most vivid and imaginative stories which we have come across 


for many months.”—Country Life. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Cioth, 6s. 


THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 


“4 story of the early Methodist days in Southern England, written with 
sdmirable vigour and insight....... The delineation of religious fervour and 
puman passions is done with real skill, and there is an engrossing love story 
at the heart of it all....... A story of exceptional merit.”""—British Weekly. 








NOW READY.—Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passages bearing on London. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Title-page, 
Binding, and End-papers designed by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
“ Altogether this is a delightful book ; in its pages you see London with the 
eves of those who have felt its enduring fascination, and have sought to give 
expression to its inexhaustible variety.”"—Daily Telegraph. 





NOW READY.—Imperial 8vo, 15s. net. 


MODERN HOMES. 


Selected Examples of Dwelling Houses. Described and Il]lus- 
trated by T. RAPFLES DAVISON, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. With 
a Foreword by Sir ASTON WEBB, R.A., and nearly 300 Illus- 
trations, chiefly from Pen-Drawings by the Author. 
A book of Typical Specimens of Modern Country-House Architecture which 
should appeal to all who are interested in Modern Architecture or who are 
contemplating building. 





VOL. I. READY WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD, 
a Map. 


This work is a continuation of Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens,” which ends with 
Queen Anue, The first volume deals with Sophia Dorothea (wife of George I.) 
and Caroline of Ansbach (Queen of George II.) The second volume, which 
treats of Charlotte (Queen of George IIL), Caroline of Brunswick (Queen of 
George IV.), and Adelaide (Queen of William IV.), is in active preparation. 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and 





Crown 8vo, 63. net. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
CHRONICLE. 


Newly Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. C. 
GOMME, B.A. 

An eutirely new and literal translation, chiefly from the Parker MS., but 

extracts have been made from the other MSS. wherever the difference of 


phraseology or fact justified their insertion, A very elaborate index is a 
special feature of this edition. 


FIFTH EDITION.—Post 8vo, 5s, net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 


“A better gift for people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who 
Tegret that they ‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” 
—Spectator, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 1s. 6d. net each. 


“The series bids fair to become an indispensable comp.nion to the Cathedral 
tourist in Eugland.”—Times. 


Volumes en London Cathedrals and Churches. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. 
Dimock, M.A. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By GEorGE WORLEY. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By CHARLES HIATT. 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By GrorGE WORLEY. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, SMITHFIELD. 
By GzorGe WorLEY. 


A Full List of the Series will be sent on application. 





ARTHUR 


— 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 





DUCKWORTH’S BOOK NEWS 
ENGLAND 


AND THE 


ENGLISH. 


Mr. PRICE COLLIER’S candid criticisms and appreciations 
are actuated by friendliness and are in no way hostile. The 
attention which his papers received when appearing serially 
has caused them to be eagerly looked for in book form. Their 
moderation and sincerity must make them widely popular. 
The reviews are in every case lengthy, and emphasise the 
importance and general interest of the writer’s opinions. 





“ Mr. Collier's book on English iife is more thoughtful and 
better expressed than anything on similar lines that we have 
read,” —SPECTATOR. 

“Tt is over half a century since Emerson published his ‘ English 
Traits,’ but since then we have not had such a volume of criticism 
and compliment as this.” —Daily Telegraph. 


H. W. NEVINSON’S NEW BOOK 


ESSAYS IN 
FREEDOM 


“The author is one of our best prose writers with a magnificent 
nervous force and reserve, a true and natural stylist. In each 
one of these thumbnail impressions the man is reflected. That, 
in itself, is a great charm. It is life, not fictitious romance, 
which attracts Mr. Nevinson. He has travelled much; witnessed 
many things, seen men and life in a thousand different aspects. 
What he says is not fiction...... Brilliant, scholarly impressions...... 
Clothed in a true literary mind, it must appeal—at once through 
heart and brain—to all who like the good English word written 
by a man who is, in soul and blood, a true Elizabethan.” 

— Observer. 











“A book which places its author in 
the front rank of fiction writers.” —GLOBE. 


Mrs. R. S. GARNETT’S 


THE INFAMOUS 
JOHN FRIEND 


“ A story of really remarkable excollence.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

** There is passion in this story and humour. A romance of most uncommon 
sincerity.”"—Sketch. 

“This history of the career of John Friend, a spy in the pay of Napoleon, is 
a powerful one. Finely pictured. Strong and written with conspicuous 
ability.”"—Academy. 

‘Its descriptions of Brighton society when Mrs. Fitzherbert asserted her 
influence are in the nature of vivid reminiscences. So far the year has given 
us po novel more soundly brilliant.”—Dundee Advertiser, 

‘*The author deserves hearty congratulation. The book can hardly fail to 
make its mark. The story is of the time of Pitt and Nelson and of the dreaded 
Napoleonic invasion. The social atmosphere is very happily indicated....... 
There seems something almost miraculous in this achievement of Mrs, 
Garnett’s.’’—Manchester Guardian, 





THE BOOK EVERY ONE IS READING 


ELIZABETH 
VISITS 
AMERICA 


Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s new book has all th: sparkle and vivacity 
of her early work. Elizabeth is older, but is not a whit more 
decorous, and her tantalising personality is as effective as 
ever. 

Her impressions of Americans are original, and set down 
fearlessly and without conventional expression. 


With Pen-and-Ink Sketches in the text by the Author anda Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Elizabeth Visits America . ‘ - Elinor Glyn. 6s. 
The Infamous John Friend . Mrs. R. S. Garnett. 6s. 
The Heart of a Gypsy . ae Rosamond Napier. 6s, 
(Second Impression. 
THE BEST NEW ESSAYS 
Faith " . ‘ . R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 6s. 
Essays in Freedom . H. W. Nevinson. 6s. net. 
England and the English. Price Collier. 7s. 6d. net. 














DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL: Life of Louise Renée de Kéroualle, Duchess of 


Portsmouth. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of “French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century,” “Mother a 
Czars,” “ Queen and Cardinal,” “ Quaker and Courtier.” With Photogravure Portrait and other rare Portraits and Illustrations 
Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) : 


BOOKMAN.—“ From Brittany to Whitehall came the lovely maid-of-honour who was to serve France’s interests while delighting an English ki 
and as interesting and full of incident as a novel is this life-story of the celebrated Louise Renée de Kérouaile. The beautiful Breton girl, tarstrens } 
King Charles II., and afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, was unlike many of the Sovereign's favourites, for she was of ancient and noble birth, 
Mrs. Grant has presented a moving and vivid picture of the Breton girl's loveliness and diguity, lovableuess and power.” 


THE MAGIC OF SPORT: Mainly Autobiographical. By Nar Goutp. With Photogravurg 
mic 2m - over 50 Illustrations of notable Sportsmen, Horses, and Places. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Illustrated Prospectus 
post-free, 

FIELD.—"‘ There is no better-known novelist at the present day than Nat Gould. ‘The Magic of Sport’ is full of interest from start to finish, ang 


at times one follows the course of the story almost greedily. The book should appeal not only to thore who folluw racing, but the community at large," 
WORLD.—*'‘ The Magic of Sport’ is an indispensable adJition to every sportsman's book-shelves.” y 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Frévério Louie. English 
Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL. With 34 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. (Illustrated = Aa pipe 
early ready; order now, 


Frédéric Loli¢e, the eminent historian and chronicler of the Second Empire, has added another work to his brilliant series on the women 
of that period. The Court, Society, Semi-Society and the smaller fractions thereof are reviewed in the charming anecdotal style of this ios 
Parisian writer. Dramatic and comic episodes abound, some of which concern contemporaneous personages of exalted rank. Paris, the ceutre of we 
and pleasure, the home of mad revelry and wild gambling, the Paris of yesterday, is compared with the Paris of to-day, 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: the Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. By, 
HENRI DE WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravures and numerous other Portraits, 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) [Nearly ready ; order now, 


Recent events in the Balkans have made the Emperor Francis mm of Austria the most discussed monarch in the world, eclipsing, for ths 
moment, even his ally, the German Emperor. ‘*The Real Francis Joseph” deals with the Emperor himself and with his family, the most eccentric 
royal race in the world, in very straightforward fashion, and presents them to the public in a manner in wiich they have not hitherto been presentel, 
The work is one of most vivid interest. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. By Racuet Crattice, 


Author of “ Vexed Questions,” &c. ; Compiler of “Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,” “Mystic Links of Life,” &,, 
and Collaborator in “ The Historians’ History of the World.” Illustrations by JUAN COMBA, Artist by appointment to the 
Court of Spain. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) [Nearly ready; order now, 


This History of Spanish Court Life in the past century is entirely from Spanish sources, and therefore it gives a new insight into many subjects which 
have hitherto only been seen from an English or French point of view. For the study of these facts, Rachel Challice was afforded particular 
facilities during her long stay in Madrid, as she was male a member of the Atheneum of the Capital, and was granted special permission to stay in 
the library of the Royal Palace. ‘fhe History since the Restoration of Alfonso XIL. is of especial interest,as the author bas had the advantage of 
hearing many persoval reminiscences from those who have lived under the shadow of the throne of Spain during the last era, which ended in 1906, 


ETON MEMORIES. By an Otp Erontan. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
net. (Illustrated Prospectus post-free.) [Nearly ready ; order now, 


In this work the writer, an old Etonian (who, it may be incidentally remarked, was a contemporary of the late Mr, Gladstone), has sketched at 
first hand many a scene, character, and incident of the early portion of Jast century, and which, but for his pen, would have been lost in the 
mists of the past. The daily life and doings of an Eton boy of well-nigh a century ago are depicted with no uncertain hand. His studies, his 
play, bis escapades, and his punishments are portrayed in graphic style, and those who, in more modern days, have claimel Eton as their Alma Mater 
can here learn how others fared in the rougher and more unsophisticated days of old. Another feature, and an interesting one, will be the illustr- 
tions from the origiuals, the work of the author, drawn nearly a hundred years ago. 


NEW S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
MOLLIE DEVERILL. By Curtis Yorke, Author of “The Other Sara,” &c. Coloured Frontispiece. 
THE RED-HOT CROWN. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of “ Pomp and Circumstance,” &c. 
THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. By A Peer, Author of “The Hard Way.” 
BURNT WINGS. By Mrs. Strantey Wrencu, Author of “ Love’s Fool.” 
MOTHS AND THE MAID. By D. Il. Dennis (a New Author). 
SHEILA OF DUNSLANE. By James Suannon (a New Author). 
SYLVIA AND THE SECRETARY. By Onrvia Ramsey, Author of “ The Girl from Gatford.” 
BIDDY THE SPITFIRE. By Joun LanoGrrevp, Author of “ A Light-Hearted Rebellion ” (see below). 
SATAN, K.C. By Mane Harvey (a New Author). 
COQUETTE. By Munret Darcue, Author of “The Porters of Woodthorpe.” 
STEPHEN THE MAN. By Heyrrerra Hericers (a New Author). 
DIVIDED HOUSES. By F. C. Garprner (a New Author). 
THE MEMBER FOR EASTERBY. By James Biya, Author of “ Amazement” and “ Rubina.” 
A RUNNING FIGHT. By J. HeELLEporeNn (a New Author). 
THE GIRL IN THE BLUE DRESS. By Ricuarp Marsu, Author of “ A Woman Perfected,” &c. 
THE VEILED LADY. By Fiorexce Warpen, Author of “ No. 3, The Square,” &c. 
THE FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY. By L. T. Meape, Author of “ The Courtship of Sybil,” &e. 














THE NEW HUMORIST. 
BIDDY THE SPITFIRE. By Joun Layerienp, Author of “A Light-Hearted Rebellion.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Langfield has given us a screaming farce. It is based on a brilliantly ingenious idea, and it is developed with 
rollicking high spirits and a most fertile inveution. It is a book for all who would laugh to read.” 


JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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